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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Biography’and Obituary. 1834. 
Vol. XVIIT. 8vo. pp. 476. London, Long- 
man and Co. 

THE present volume of this long-established 

necrological publication contains twenty-three 

separate and principal Memoirs, and an ex- 
tensive Biographical Index. Most of the former 
relate to individuals who were highly distin- 
guished in their respective stations. To advert 
to some of them : — The annals of even British 
glory cannot boast of nobler heroes than Ex- 
mouth and Blackwood; in Wilberforce the 
cause of philanthropy has lost its most eloquent, 
zealous, and triumphant advocate; among the 
popular viceroys of Ireland (unfortunately, a 
scanty list), Fitzwilliam stands conspicuous ; 
the history of Malcolm will henceforth be in- 
separable from that of Indian diplomacy and 
government ; never did theatrical meteor blaze 
for a while with more splendour than Kean ; 
superstition has been relieved from one of its 
firmest, although one of its mildest foes, by the 
death of Rammohun Roy; “ married to’’ the 
“immortal verse’? of Moore, the charming 
musical compositions of Stevenson are destined 
to equal duration; there have been many 
more fortunate travellers, but few who have 
undergone such severe hardships, or manifested 
such indomitable perseverance, as Lyon; than 

Brookes, no man, since the days of Hunter, has 

more successfully cultivated anatomical science ; 

and the names of Rowland Hill and Hannah 

More will long recall ideas of fervent piety and 

spotless moral excellence. 

It unavoidably happens, however, that of 
such eminent persons as those whom we have 
enumerated, the biographer, or at least (as in 
this case) the immediate biographer, may collect 
and condense what has hitherto been scattered, 
and, perhaps, prolix; but can seldom tell the 
world more than what, under other forms, it 
knows already. But there are many indi- 
viduals who, although less prominent in their 
position in society, have nevertheless evinced 
qualities which ought to prevent their memory 
from perishing; and it is, principally, in the 
notices of such individuals that much original 
matter can fairly be expected. . For instance, 
in the volume before us, the Memoir of John 
Heriot, Esq., the late comptroller of Chelsea 
Hospital, presents a pleasing and novel picture 
of the early struggles of that able and honour- 
able man with adversity, and his ultimate 
triumph over all his difficulties. From this 
memoir we will extract a passage (in Mr. He- 
riot’s own words), which exhibits in an inter- 
esting point of view the domestic life of that 
benevolent sovereign George III., and his 
amiable consort. Mr. Heriot had drawn up a 
narrative of the siege of Gibraltar, and a de- 
tailed account .of the celebrated sortie which 
was made .by.the garrison, to accompany a 
print of the sortie, from a drawing by Mrs. 
Poggi of that glorious achievement. The vo- 
lume was dedicated, with permission, to his 
Majesty George LIT. 





‘“* It was settled,” says Mr. Heriot, in a 
manuscript journal found among his papers 
after his decease, ** that I should have the 
honour of presenting my volume to his majesty 
on the first levee day; but by some mistake 
the intimation of this arrangement was not 
given to me in time, and I could not appear at 
the levee. Mortified at this mistake, I re- 
solved to go next morning to Kew, at which 
place their majesties, with the elder princesses, 
were then residing; I took a post-chaise, and 
reached the palace at Kew soon after eight 
o’clock. I was in the uniform of the marines 
(to which corps I had belonged), and was usher. 
ed into a room where I found the page in wait- 
ing. I communicated to him my business, and 
he immediately went up a hall, at the upper 
end of which he opened a door upon the left. 
In half a minute he came out again, and I saw 
the king following him close behind, peeping 
first over one shoulder of the page, and then 
over the oth@r. The page beckoned me to ap- 
proach, which I immediately did in the most 


respectful manner ; and his majesty’s reception, 


of me was most gracious, condescending, and 
encouraging. I felt at first, as probably every 
man feels if he would frankly own it, some little 
agitation of mind upon being so near, and alone 
with, a personage filling the first situation on 
the face of the earth,—for such I hold the 
throne of England to be: but the king's man- 
ner soon dissipated every unpleasant sensation, 
and inspired me with confidence and ease. He 
took the book very gracefully from my hand, 
and walked up the hall, but in such a way, 
speaking to me graciously all the while, that 
I found myself, without knowing it, walking 
up by his side. He stopped at a window at the 
top of the hall, looking into Kew Gardens, and 
on one side was the breakfast-room door. He 
there stood, with me at his elbow, sometimes 
talking of Gibraltar, and sometimes adverting 
to other topics. Of the print which my volume 
was intended to illustrate, he observed, ‘ It is 
too black, it is too black.” He asked me, 
naturally enough,—for as I have stated I was 
in the uniform of the marines,—where I had 
served; and when I told him that I had been 
wounded in his majesty’s service, he directed 
towards mea look of peculiar kindness and com- 
placency. His majesty spoke much, and with 
great rapidity. His ideas seemed to flow too 
fast for utterance. I stood all the time so close 
to him, that, his elbow sometimes very nearly 
touched my breast. He invited this near ap- 
proach by pointing to something in the book. I 
was very much struck with the softness and 
beauty of the king’s features. At a distance 
they seemed rather strongly marked ; and that 
is the impression Which a stranger would re. 
ceive from viewing his head upon the coin, or 
seeing him across a theatre; but, when close to 
him, every feature is softened into thé most 
pleasing species of beauty of Which, perhaps, a 
man’s face is susceptible ; anid’ this I conceive to 
arise very much from the cheerful and un- 
clouded serenity of his virtuous mind. In his 
youth, I think the king must have been singn- 





larly handsome. After about twenty minutes 
conversation in the way I have described, his 
majesty made me a most graceful inclination 
with his head, and went into the breakfast. 
room, He was dressed in a plain purple coat 
(there being then a court mourning), which 
was single-breasted, and buttoned up to his 
chin ; and, but for the colour of his coat, and 
the star upon his breast, was as plainly clad as 
any private gentleman. As I had a volume to 
present to the queen likewise, I waited in the 
hall until she should come down stairs, which 
she did in about five minutes. I approached 
her, and held out my book, which, immediately 
stopping, she received most graciously. We 
were about the middle of the hall. She asked 
me if I was married? if I lived in London ? and 
if I had any children ? While thus conversing, 
the three eldest princesses came down stairs. 
They came-up the hall to go to the breakfast. 
room ; and, as they passed, the queen, in a cap- 
tivating manner, said, ‘ Mr. Heriot, that is the 
Princess Augusta (who came down first), that 
is the Princess Elizabeth, and that is the Prin- 
cess Royal (who was the last of the three).’ 
They each curtsied as they passed, and to each, 
of course, I made a very profound bow. The 
queen then, graciously smiling upon me, curt- 
sied, and followed the princesses to the break. 
fast-room. It is impossible to describe the plea- 
surable emotions which filled my heart from 
all that had passed. I stood gazing, in the most 
respectful attitude, upon the breakfast-room 
door, till it closed upon her majesty ; and then, 
raised many degrees in my own estimation, from 
the benignity and condescension of which I had 
been the object, walking slowly down the hall, 
re-entered the waiting-room, where the page 
congratulated me on my very gracious recep- 
tion, which he at a distance had witnessed.” 

The following anecdotes, which, with many 
others, were found in the journal we have al- 
ready mentioned, are amusing enough: ~ 

** One day, at a large dinner party, at which 
his late majesty, then Prince of Wales, was 
present, a gentleman sitting next to Dr. Mosely, 
the physician of Chelsea Hospital, to whom he 
was a perfect stranger, abruptly asked the doctor 
what wine he thought best for general drink- 
ing. ‘ Sir,’ said Mosely, very gravely, * in my 
house, port; but in yours, claret.” The prince, 
who overheard the conversation, applauded the 
reply, and enjoyed it vastly.” 

‘© Sir Samuel Hulse, walking in the Little 
Park, at Windsor, with George III., pointed to 
some fine ricks of hay, and observed to the 
king that it was excellent for his majesty’s 
hunters, being of a very superior quality ; aud 
that his majesty had a good stock of it. * Yes,’ 
said the king, ‘ and to sell too—but not to the 
master of the horse ; Ais is such bad pay!” 

*¢ Admiral Lord Viscount Keith died lately 
at his seat in Scotland. He was writing letters 
after breakfast, and had written one to his 
brother-in-law, William Adam, lord chief com~ 
missioner of the Jury Court at Edinburgh, 
which he had enclosed in a frank, but nov 
sealed, as he intended to add a letter to his 
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daughter. “While writing the latter, however, 
his lordship dropped down dead in a fit of apo- 
plexy. It was necessary to announce this event 
to Mr. Adam; and the person who did so put 
his letter into the cover which was found on 
the table; and thus, to save sixpence, the de- 
ceased nobleman was made to frank an account 
of his own death !” 

* A curious circumstance occurred a day or 
two ago in the Royal Military Asylum. The 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, the chaplain, had a catalogue 
of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, which 
he had lent to the adjutant, Captain Lugard. 
Mr. Lawrence, the assistant surgeon, intend- 
ing to go to the exhibition, sent to borrow Mr. 
Clarke’s catalogue. Mr. Clarke, who was much 
occupied at the time, hastily wrote upon a slip 
of paper, ‘ Let Mr. L. have Exhib. Cat.’ Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Lugard were both from home; 
and Miss Lugard, knowing nothing of the cata- 
logue, thought Mr. Lawrence wanted one of 
their cats. <A kitten of theirs had died a few 
days before, which Miss Lugard much regret- 
ted; but she had the old cat caught and put 
into a bag, and sent to Mr. Lawrence. That 
gentleman’s astonishment may be conceived 
when his servant brought him a bag with a cat 


The memoir of Sir George Dallas is elegantly 
written; and is evidently from the pen of 
reverential affection. We quote the winding 
up of his literary and personal character. 

**The works of Sir George Dallas were dis- 
tinguished by an elegance of style, which 
united ease and perspicuity with the happiest 
graces of expression. When his subject admit. 
ted of ornament, his mind, imaginative and 
brilliant, displayed a richness and power of 
illustration which extensive reading had im- 
proved. His vast knowledge of the affairs of 
India gave authority to his opinions on the 
policy best adapted to the condition of that 
interesting country. An eloquent defender of 
our civil and religious institutions, he never 
departed, in his controversial writings, from 
that elevation and dignity of sentiment which 
became the principles he had espoused. ‘To 
the lighter branches of literature he contributed 
some admired productions ; and while, in public 
life, he commanded respect by the solidity of 
his talents, he was highly gifted with those 
qualities which denote in society the tasteful 
accomplishments of their possessor. The vir- 
tues of his domestic character awakened feel- 
ings of reverence and attachment that will long 
survive his loss. Generous and devoted in 
friendship, he attested, by many sacrifices, his 
exalted estimate of its obligations. There was 
an attractive sweetness in his manners, which 
flowed from and represented the unbounded 
benevolence of his soul. <A gentle and guile- 
ness nature exemplified in him that disposition 
so happily depicted by the poet— 

* His Eden with no serpent was defiled ; 

For all was pure, delicious all, and mild.’ 
Incapable of harsh or uncharitable opinions, he 
was wont to measure the principles of others by 
the noble rectitude of his own. A fervent but 
unaffected spirit of devotion breathed its in- 
fluence over the tenor of his life, sustained 
him through the sufferings of a painful malady, 
and filled him with hope and resignation under 
the certainty of his approaching end.” 

We cannot dismiss this interesting volume 
without again offering its editor that hearty 
+ commendation, which the able performance of 

, his task so justly deserves. There is no 
diminution of the industry and vigilance which 
such a publication necessarily demands; and 
the product of these qualities is farther increas- 


ed in value by the impartiality, judgment, and 
talent, with which they are embodied. The 
style is excellent English, a merit not very 
common now-a-days ; and altogether this year’s 
Obituary is quite worthy of being ranked with 
the best of its predecessors. 








The Works of Robert Burns; with his Life. 
By Allan Cunningham. Volume I. 12mo. 
pp- 384. London, Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

Tuts volume, the first of six, contains Mr. 

Cunningham’s biography of the Scottish poet; 

in the main points of which it was not to be 

expected that much of novelty could be elicited 
even by the diligence and local facilities of the 
writer. It is accordingly a fair and quiet nar- 
rative, concluded by a few pages of critical 
remarks: in the former quoting the opinions 
and statements of preceding authors, and com- 
paring them with extracts from Burns’s pub- 
lished works; and in the latter delivering Mr. 
Cunningham’s own sentiments respecting the 
character and productions of his country’s or- 
nament and pride. As the work proceeds, the 
preface promises us many hitherto unknown 
journals, private letters, and original composi- 
tions; together with notes, critical, historical, 
and biographical, upon such parts of the poems 
as may seem to requirethem. Altogether, even 
after Currie, Walker, Heron, Cromek, Lock- 
hart, and others, we anticipate a popular edi- 
tion of one of the most deservedly popular 
poets that ever lived, from the practised pen of 
one so naturally fitted to cope with the subject. 

But, before we enter upon the portion al- 
ready before us, we must say that we have felt 
something like disappointment in a want of 
enthusiasm which pervades (if the negative, 
or what is not present, can be described in 
the positive as pervading) the volume. We 
are sure Mr. Cunningham must have felt more 
in contemplating Burns than he has thought 
it safe to express; and, for fear of being 
deemed ardent and romantic, he has fallen into 
the less estimable tone of being calm and cold. 
We wish he had suffered his imagination to 
have warmed, not into admiration only, but 
into almost adoration of the wonderful genius 
whose lineaments he was tracing. The Immor- 
tal do not bear to be tried by the expedient 
square and rule—to be sounded by the plummet- 
line of common observation—to be calculated 
and weighed like the human herd that grovel, 
feed, generate, and perish around them. To 
the estimate of Burns we know it were impos- 
sible, perhaps, for ages to bring the testing of 
an equal kindred spirit; but still his fire 
ought to excite a rapturous glow; his magic 
create a wild enchantment; his nature and 
passion communicate nature and passion as 
universally as the glorious sun communicates 
light and heat. 

Of the bard’s birth, parentage, and circum- 
stances in the beginning of life, it would be 
idle repetition to speak; and we shall give 
only a few passages from Mr. Cunningham’s 
history of them. 

“ Few of the early verses of Burns are pre- 
served ; some he himself destroyed, others were 
composed, but not, perhaps, committed to 
paper; while it is likely that not a few are 
entirely lost. = 59 

“ This desire of distinction was strong in 
Burns. In those days he would not let a five- 
pound note pass through his hands without 
bearing away a witty endorsement in rhyme: 
a drinking-glass always afforded space for a 
verse: the blank leaf of a book was a favourite 
place for a stanza; and the windows of inns, 








exhibit to this day lively sallies from his hand. 
Yet, perhaps, a love of fame was not stronger 
in him than in others.+ » “s 

“* A Mauchline mason said to the poet, when 
he read him Holy Willie’s Prayer, ‘It’s a’ very 
weel and very witty, and I have laughed that 
shouldna have laughed ; but ye’ll no hinder me 
from thinking that Providence kend weel what 
he was doing when he made man—foresaw the 
upshot—wha was to be good, and wha was to 
be bad; and knowing this, and making man a 
fallible creature still, looks as like predestina. 
tion as ought I ever heard of.’ ad - 

*¢ On the 20th March, 1786, he says to one of 
his correspondents :—‘ I hope some time before 
we hear the gouk, t to have the pleasure of see. 
ing you at Kilmarnock, when I intend having 
a gill between us in a mutchkin stoup, which 
will be a great comfort and consolation to, dear 
sir, your humble servant, Robert Burness.’— 
This is the latest time that I find his original 
name in his own hand-writing; it is plain 
that, up to this period, he imagined he had 
achieved nothing under that of his father de. 
serving to live.” 

This is evidently a non sequitur; for Burns 
had written many of his best poems at this 
time, when he was in his twenty-seventh year: 
indeed, his first published volume at Kilmar. 
nock appeared in this very season. Its fame 
led to his appearance in Edinburgh, and his 
being lionised by the great—‘*but (as Mr. C. 
justly says) the notice of lords, the atten. 
tion of professors, and the kindness of beauty, 
were empty though honourable things; the 
twenty pounds which his speculation in verse 
brought diminished rather than increased; and 
he felt, with a darkening spirit, that he could 
not live on applause.” 

Mr. C. goes on, not only to reproach the 
then living, but to anticipate an imaginary re- 
proach for a future, though now the present, 
generation, and especially for the editors of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. He tells us: 

‘*¢ The literary men of the south seemed even 
to fly a flight beyond those of the north. Some 
hesitated not to call him the northern Shake. 
speare ; criticism at that period had not usurped 
the throne, and assumed the functions of 
genius; reviews were few in number, and mo- 
derate in influence, and followed opinion rather 
than led it. Had he lived in a later day, with 
what a triumphant air of superiority the two 
leading critical journals would have crushed 
him! They would have agreed in that, 
though in nothing else, to trample down a 
spirit which wrote not as they wrote, and felt 
not as they felt; they would have assumed the 
air of high philosophy and searching science, 
and buried him as he did the daisy under the 
weight of a deep-drawn critical furrow. The 
Whig of the north would have pounced on his 
poetical jacobitism; the Tory of the south 
upon his love of freedom; and both would 
have tossed him to the meaner hounds of the 
kennel of criticism, after they had dissected the 
soul and heart out of him. Much of this these 
journals tried to do at a later period, when the 
poet was low in the dust, and his fame as high 
as heaven, and beyond their rancour or their 
spite.” 

That the great folks of Edinburgh had 
some reason to fear an intimacy with Burns, 
is shewn by the following quotation ; and we 
wonder it does not occur to his biographer to 
remark upon it as a leading cause of their cool- 
ing towards him. It is not only by far the 
best, but almost the only apology which could 


° ‘ t The last assumption we question in toto.—Hd. L. G. 
and even dwelling-houses which he frequented, 1 The cuckoo. ’ 
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be offered for their neglect of so extraordinary 
aman. His i lar habits, his lovings, and 
his drinkings, were venial when compared with 
this declared design of satirising all those who, 
by their kindness and hospitality, afforded him 
the opportunity. 

“ It was not unknown to the literati and the 
lords of Edinburgh, that Burns kept a memo- 
randum-book, in which he not only noted 
down his Border and his Highland tours, but 
introduced full-length portraits of all the emi- 
nent persons whom he chanced to meet, or with 
whom he associated. ‘ I will sketch,’ said he, 


‘every character that any way strikes me, to) 


the best of my power, with unshrinking jus- 
tice. I will insert anecdotes, and take down 
remarks, in the old law-phrase, without feud or 
favour. My own private story likewise, my 
love adventures, my rambles; the frowns and 
smiles of fortune on my bardship ; my poems 
and fragments, that must never see the light, 
shall be occasionally inserted.’ He kept this 


formidable book so little of a secret, that he| 


allowed a visitor sometimes to take a look at 
his gallery of portraits; and as he distributed 
light and shade with equal freedom and force, 
it was soon bruited abroad that Burns had 
drawn stern likenesses of his chief friends and 
benefactors. This book is not now to be found ; 
it was carried away from the poet’s lodgings by 
one of his visitors, who refused to restore it— 
enlisted in the artillery—sailed for Gibraltar — 
and died about the year 1800. From what re- 
mains, the following characters are extracted — 
they make us regret the loss of the rest :— 
‘With Dr. Blair I am much at my ease. I 
never respect him with humble veneration ; 
but when he kindly interests himself in my 
welfare—or, still more, when he descends from 
his pinnacle and meets me on equal ground in 
conversation, my heart overflows with what is 
called liking. When he neglects me for the 
mere carcass of greatness, or when his eye 
measures the difference of our points of eleva- 
tion, I say to myself, with scarcely any emotion, 
What do I care for him or his pomp either ? 
It is not easy forming an exact judgment of any 
one; but, in my opinion, Dr. Blair is merely an 
astonishing proof of what industry and applica- 
tion can do. Natural parts, like his, are fre- 
quently to be met with. His vanity is prover- 
bially known among his acquaintance; but he 
is justly at the head of what may be called fine 
writing ; and a critic of the first—the very first 
—rank in prose; even in poetry, a bard of 
Nature’s making can alone take the pass of him. 
He has a heart not of the very finest water, but 
far from being an ordinary one.’—Other cha- 
racters were sketched with still greater free- 
dom. Here is his satiric portrait of a celebrated 
lawyer :— 
* He clench’d his pamphlets in his fist, 
He quoted an’ he hinted, 
Till in a declamation-mist 
His argument he tint it; 
He graped for’t, he gaped for’t, 
e found it was awa, man, 
And when his common-sense came short, 
He eked it out wi’ law, man.’” 

Mr. C.’s remarks on this seem to us to be 
very inapplicable, and deficient in that good 
common-sense which he displays on other occa- 
sions. He continues :— 

“ The literati of Edinburgh were not dis- 
pleased, it is likely, when he went away ; nor 
were the titled part of the community without 
their share in this silent rejoicing—his presence 
was a reproach to them. ‘ The illustrious of 
his native land, from whom he looked for pa- 
tronage,’ had proved that they had the carcass 
of greatness, but wanted the soul; they sub- 
seribed for his poems, and looked on their 





generosity as ‘ an alms could keep a god alive.’ 
He turned his back on Edinburgh, and from 
that time forward scarcely counted that man 
his friend who spoke of titled persons in his 
presence. Whilst sailing on pleasure’s sea in 
a gilded barge, with perfumed and lordly com- 
pany, he was, in the midst of his enjoyment, 
thrown roughly overboard, and had to swim to 
a barren shore, or sink for ever.” 

Perhaps the lords and literati were not 
anxious to sit for these sorts of their “ full- 
length portraits,”’ “ sketched with unshrinking 
justice,’ and “ the light and shade distributed 
with equal freedom and force.” To be damned 
to everlasting fame is not so very pleasant: 
still, we, when enabled to look back, and take 
the whole in at one view—the past, the present, 
and what followed—cannot but deeply regret 
that there was so little magnanimity found. 

Burns returned to his plough in a superior 
way. Took a farm in Nithdale—built an on- 
stead—was appointed a gauger in the excise— 
and married Jean Armour, with one child in 
arms and another forthcoming. So that, in- 
dependently of poetry, he had his hands full. 
At this time, Mr. Cunningham states,— 

‘*¢ T have heard my father allege that Burns 
looked like a man restless and of unsettled pur- 
pose. ‘ He was ever on the move,’ said he, 
‘on foot or on horseback. In the course of a 
single day he might be seen holding the plough, 
angling in the river, sauntering with his hands 
behind his back on the banks, looking at the 
running water, of which he was very fond, 
walking round his buildings, or over his fields ; 
and if you lost sight of him for an hour, per- 
haps you might see him returning from Friars- 
Carse, or spurring his horse through the Nith 
to spend an evening in some distant place with 
such friends as chance threw in his way.’ ” 

Yet, on a hint from Captain Grose, whom he 
met at this season, he wrote the memorable 
tale of Tam O’Shanter. 

“Tam O’Shanter was the work of a single 
day. The name was taken from the farm of 
Shanter in Kyle, the story from tradition. 
Mrs. Burns relates, that, observing Robert 
walking with long swinging sort of strides, and 
apparently muttering as he went, she let him 
alone for some time. At length she took the 
children with her, and went forth to meet him ; 
he seemed not to observe her, but continued 
his walk. ‘ On this,’ said she, ‘ I stept aside 
with the bairns among the broom—and past us 
he came, his brow flushed and his eyes shining ; 
he was reciting these lines :— 

* Now Tam! O Tam! had they been queans, 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens,’ &c. 
I wish ye had but seen him! he was in such 
ecstasy that the tears were happing down his 
cheeks.’ The poet had taken writing materials 
with him, and, leaning on a turf fence which 
commanded a view of the river, he committed 
the poem to paper, walked home, and read it in 
great triumph at the fire-side. It came com- 
plete and perfect from his fancy at the first 
heat.” 

Of his manner of composing, we are elsewhere 
informed : 

*¢ When he lived in Dumfries he had three 
favourite walks,—on the dock-green by the 
river-side—among the ruins of Lincluden 
College—and towards the Martingdon-ford on 
the north side of the Nith. This latter place 
was secluded, commanded a view of the distant 
hills and the romantic towers of Lincluden, and 
afforded soft greensward banks to rest upon, 
and the sight and sound of the stream. Here 
he composed many of his finest songs. As soon 
as he was heard to hum to himself, his wife saw 





Se 
that he had something on his mind, and was 
quite pre to see him snatch up his hat and 
set silently off for his musing ground. When 
by himself in the open air, his ideas arranged 
themselves in their natural order, words came 
at will, and he seldom returned without having 
finished a song. In case of interruption, he 
set about completing it at the fire-side; he 
balanced himself on the hind-legs of his arm. 
chair, and, rocking to and fro, continued to 
hum the tune, and seldom failed of success. 
When the verses were finished, he passed them 
through the ordeal of Mrs, Burns's voice ; lis- 
tened attentively while she sung; asked her if 
any of the words were difficult, and when one 
happened to be too rough, he readily found a 
smoother—but he never, save at the resolute 
entreaty of a scientific musician, sacrificed 
sense tosound. The autumn was his favourite 
season, and the twilight his favourite hour of 
study.” 

On the collar of a favourite dog he had the 
words, ** Robert Burns, Poet,” engraved ; and 
he wrote the same in several of his books. But 
we now approach the last sad end of all, re- 
specting which the following interesting parti- 
culars are selected :— 

** As the day of life darkened down, Burns 
began to prepare for the change: he remem- 
bered that he had written many matters, both 
in verse and prose, of a nature licentious as 
well as witty. He sought to reclaim them, 
and in some instances succeeded. He had, 
when his increasing difficulties were rumoured 
about, received an offer for them from a book- 
seller ; but he spurned at fifty pounds in com- 
parison of his fair fame, and refused to sell or 
sanction them. That such things were scat- 
tered abroad troubled him greatly ; he reflected 
that the mean and the malignant might rake 
them together, and, quoting them against him, 
triumph over his fame and trample on his dust. 
Perhaps he felt some consolation in believing 
that his other works transcended these so far 
in talent and in number, that the grosser would 
be weighed down, cast aside, and forgotten. 
What troubled him most was the imputations 
of disloyalty to his country, which had been 
thrown upon his character: he trembled lest 
he should be represented as one who desired 
to purchase republican license at the price of 
foreign invasion. He had defended his cha 
racter and motives in a letter, uncommonly 
manly and eloquent, to Erskine of Mar; but 
he had requested it to be burnt, and was not 
aware that it was fortunately preserved. He 
still retained the letter on his memory ; and it 
was the last act of his pen to write it out fair, 
and with comments, into his memorandum- 
book. a * 


“ Though Burns now knew he was dying, his 
good-humour was unrufiled, and his wit never 


forsook him. When he looked up and saw 
Dr. Maxwell at his bedside, ‘ Alas!’ he said, 
‘what has brought you here? I am but a 
poor crow, and not worth plucking.’ He point- 
ed to his pistols, took them in his hand, and 
gave them to Maxwell, saying, they could not 
be in worthier keeping, and he should never 
more have need of them. This relieved his 
proud heart from a sense of obligation. Soon 
afterwards he saw Gibson, one of his brother 
volunteers, by the bedside, with tears in his 
eyes. He smiled, and said, ‘ John, don’t let 
the awkward squad fire over me.’ His little 
household presented a melancholy spectacle :-— 
the poet dying; his wife in hourly expecta- 
tion of being confined ; four helpless children 
wandering from room to room, gazing on their 
miserable parents, and little of food or cor» 
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dial kind to pacify the whole, or soothe the 
sick. To Jessie Lewars, all who are charmed 
with the poet's works are much indebted: she 
acted with the prudence of a sister and the 
tenderness of a daughter, and kept desolation 
away, though she could not keep disease. ‘A 
tremor,’ says Maxwell, ‘ pervaded his frame ; 
his tongue, though often refreshed, became 
parched; and his mind, when not roused by 
conversation, sunk into delirium. On the 
second and third day after his return from 
the Brow, the fever increased and his strength 
diminished. On the fourth day, when his 
attendant held a cordial to his lips, he swal- 
lowed it eagerly—rose almost wholly up — 
spread out his hands—sprang forward nigh 
the whole length of the bed — fell on his face, 
and expired. He was thirty-seven years and 
seven months old, and of a form and strength 
which promised long life; but the great and 
inspired are often cut down in youth, while 
‘ Villains ripen, gry wth tne,’ 


The body of Burns was not, however, to re- 
main long in its place. To suit the plan of a 
rather showy mausoleum, his remains were 
removed into a more commodious spot of the 
same kirk-yard, on the 5th of June, 1815. 
The coffin was partly dissolved away; but the 
dark curling locks of the poet were as glossy, 
and seemed as fresh, as on the day of his 
death.” 

Mr. C. finds fault with the monument erect- 
ed to the memory of Burns at this spot. In 
our opinion the architecture is classical and 
beautiful, the marble design an excellent idea, 
and, compared with other works of the same 
class in our day, by no means deserving of the 
censure bestowed. And this reminds us of a 
fact respecting which Mr. C. seems to be mis- 
informed, when, speaking of the poet’s children, 
he says: — 

** Cadetships in India were generously ob- 
tained for William and James by Sir James 
Shaw, who otherwise largely befriended the 
family.’ 

Now, it is very true that Sir James Shaw 
did act a generous and liberal part in this 
instance, as he has done in every patriotic pur- 
pose, especially where his native land has been 
concerned ; but he did not procure the cadet- 
ship for the first of these boys. It resulted 
from a public meeting in London, when a 
subscription was raised for this very monu- 
ment; and the writer of this review enjoys 
the satisfaction of having led to the desirable 
appointment by introducing the second and 
unprovided son of the poet to Mr. Charles 
Grant, who, with the concurrence of the chair- 
man of the day, the Earl of Aberdeen, procured 
the nomination. But we resume the book: — 

‘* Thus (says the author) lived and died 
Robert Burns, the chief of Scottish poets. 
He seems to have been created to shew how 
little classic lore is required for the happiest 
flights of the Muse; how dangerous to domes- 
tic peace burning passions and touchy sensi- 
bilities are; and how divinely a man may be 
inspired, without gaining bread or acquiring 
importance in the land his genius adorns. * * 

*“T am assured by Mrs. Haugh, who knew 
him well to the last, that Burns drank from cir- 
cumstances rather than inclination. An angel 
from heaven, she said, could scarcely have 
eacaped corruption in his situation: he was 
constantly invited—nay, sometimes almost lite- 
rally dragged into company. Her husband 
mow and then, as he went out bv daylight in 
» the morning to his work, met Burns coming 


home. The poet never passed him without a 





word or two, expressing his sorrow for the 
life he was leading ; such as, ‘O, Mr. Haugh, 
you are a happy man! you have risen from a 
refreshing sleep, and left a kind wife and chil- 
dren, while I am returning a poor self-con- 
demned wretch to mine.’ At whatever hour 
he came home, or in whatever condition he 
returned, he always spoke kindly to his wife ; 
reproachful words were never heard between 
them. He was a steadfast friend and a good 
neighbour, ready with his hands, and willing 
to oblige. * 6s ™ 

** As a farmer and an exciseman he did his 
duty, and he did little more. He was laborious 
by fits, and attentive by starts; he tilled the 
ground and protected the revenue; but he 
wrought without hope in the one, and without 
heart in the other. . he plan of Burns 
to unite, in his own person, the poet, the ex- 
ciseman, and the farmer, was poetic, and failed 
as much from miscalculation as mismanagement. 
His duties in the excise he performed with strict 
punctuality ; he was afraid of being reckoned 
negligent, and was always at his post. He kept 
his books in excellent order. . . He was not 
a bustling active gauger, nor did he love to put 
himself foremost in adventures which he knew 
would end in distress to many. One clear 
moonlight morning, on being awakened by the 
clang of horses at a gallop, he started up, looked 
out at the window, and to his wife, who asked 
eagerly what it was, he whispered, ‘ It is 
smugglers, Jean.’ ‘ Robert, then I fear ye’ll 
be to follow them?’ she said. * And so J 
would,’ he answered, ‘ were it Will Gunnion or 
Edgar Wright: but it’s poor Brandyburn, who 
has a wife and three weans, and is no doing 
owre weel in his farm. Whatcan Ido?’ She 
pulled him from the window. Many anecdotes 
of thiskind might be told. . . Asapoet,’’(con- 
tinues Mr. C., in the same style which has in- 
duced our allegation of frigidity), ‘‘ Burns stands 
in the first rank ; his conceptions are original ; 
his thoughts new and weighty ; his manner un- 
borrowed ; and even his language is his own. 
He owes no honour to his subjects; for they are 
all of an ordinary kind, such as humble life 
around him presented ; he sought neither in 
high station nor in history for matter to his 
muse; and yet all his topics are simple, natural, 
and to be found without research.” 

He adds— 

“ Burns was the first who taught the world 
that in lowly subjects high poetry resided.” 

This is a sad oblivion of poetichistory. Greece, 
Rome, and England, refute the assertion ; and 
Palestine and Persia would afford proofs of the 
contrary, even if Mr. Cunningham had forgot- 
ten what Scotland had produced before her 
greatest son was born. In short, our friend 
does not shine most in the garb of criticism ; 
his opinions are often either loose, or too loosely 
expressed, for that precise and accurate art. 
For example, he proceeds :— 

‘** Burns is our chief national poet ; he owes 
nothing of the structure of his verse or of the 
materials of his poetry to other lands—he is the 
offspring of the soil; he is as natural to Scot- 
land as the heath is to her hills; and all his 
brightness, like our nocturnal aurora, is of the 
north. Nor has he taken up fleeting themes; 
his song is not of the external manners and 
changeable affectations of man: it is of the 
human heart—of the mind’s hopes and fears, 
and of the soul’s aspirations. Others give us 
the outward form and pressure of society—the 
court-costume of human nature—the laced la- 
pelle and the epauletted shoulder. He gives us 
flesh and blood.” 

Much of this is true and well put; but ex~ 





amine it, and we must deny that the structure 
of Burns’s verse has the distinctiveness stated ; 
nor are all his themes what they are here de. 
scribed to be. Besides, what poet has ever 
given us (if we can understand the phrases) 
** thecourt-costume of human nature,” or “ the 
laced lapelle and the epauletted shoulder ?” 
These are mere sounding words; and so are 
the annexed :— 

** On the lines of other bards we see the 
marks of care and study—now and then they 
are happy, but they are as often elaborated out 
and brightened like a key by frequent handling, 
Burns is seldom or never so—he wrote from the 
impulse of nature—he wrote because his passions 
raged like so many demons till they got vent in 
rhyme.” 

Now, were they demon-passions which inspired 
the Mountain Daisy, the Mouse, the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night—the loveliness, the pathos, and 
the piety of Burns? Nor is the next more 
satisfactory :— 

“ Some have charged him with a want of 
delicacy—an accusation easily answered : he is 
rapturous, he is warm, he is impassioned—his 
heart cannot contain its ecstacies; he glows 
with emotion, as a crystal goblet with wine.” 

But Mr. Cunningham is perfectly aware that 
it is not only not easy, but quite impossible, to 
answer the charge of indelicacy: more just and 
manly it would have been to acknowledge the 
broad fact, and impute the offence to that over- 
whelming exuberance of mind and depth of 
passion which, in their grossest excesses (and 
gross they were above ordinary and vulgar com. 
prehension), o’erleaped all bounds, and revelled 
in glorious licentiousness. Another poet was 
said to scatter his dung with the air of a gen- 
tleman: Burns indulged in animal pleasures 
with the appetite of a god. 

As he enjoyed them, so he sung them; and 
this is the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

He wrote about three hundred songs; and 
like unto him there has been none since the 
Bard of Avon. By way of variety we conclude 
with the following anecdotes, which belong to 
various times :— 

* He disliked to be tutored in matters of 
taste, and could not endure that one should run 
shouting before him whenever any fine object 
appeared. On one occasion of this kind, a lady 
at the poet’s side said, ‘ Burns have you no- 
thing to say of this?’ ‘ Nothing, madam,’ he 
replied, glancing at the leader of the party, ‘ for 
an ass is braying over it.’ . . When he 
visited Creehope-Linn, in Dumfries-shire, at 
every turn of the stream and bend of the wood 
he was called loudly upon to admire the shelv- 
ing sinuosities of the burn, and the caverned 
splendour of its all but inaccessible banks—it 
was thought by those with him that he did not 
shew rapture enough—‘ I could not admire it 
more, sir,’ said the poet, ‘ if He who made it 
were to ask me to do it.’”’ 

*¢ He was kind to such helpless creatures a8 
are weak in mind, and saunter harmlessly 
about: a poor half-mad creature—the Madge 
Wildfire, it is said, of Scott—always found a 
mouthful ready for her at the bard’s fire-side ; 
nor was he unkind to a crazy and tippling pro- 
digal named Quin. ‘Jamie,’ said the poet one 
day as he gave him a penny, ‘ you should pray 
to be turned from the evil of your ways; you 
are ready to run now to melt that into whisky.’ 
‘ Turn,’ said Jamie, who was a wit in his way, 
‘I wish some one would turn me into the 
worm o’ Will Hyslop’s whisky-still, that the 
drink might rin continually through me.’ 
‘Well said, Jamie !’ answered the poet, ‘ you 
shall have a glass of whisky once a week for 
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that, if you'll come sober for it.’ A friend 
rallied Burns for indulging such creatures: 
‘You don’t understand the matter,’ said he; 
‘they are poets —they have the madness of 
the muse, and all they want is the inspiration 
—a mere trifle !’ - " bd 

“ Burns bought a brace of pistols from John- 
son, the gunsmith; and having tried them, 
wrote, ‘ I have proved the pistols, and can say 
of them, what I would not do of the bulk of 
mankind—they are an honour to their maker.’ ” 

‘‘ He disliked to hear great people talked 
about more than they deserved. One who was 
in his company kept saying, the earl of such a 
place said this, and duke-so-and-so said that: 
* Have done, sir! exclaimed the poet; ‘ you 
are stopping our mouths by a royal proclama- 
tion.’ He loved praise, and loved it not the 
less when it came from the lips of an accom- 
plished lady. ‘ Madam,’ said he to Mrs. 
M‘Murdo, ¢ your praise has ballooned me up 
Parnassus.” ‘ My merit is not all my own,’ 
he said to Robert Aiken of Ayr, ‘ for you have 
read me into reputation.’ He called once on a 
certain lord in Edinburgh, and was shewn into 
the library. To amuse himself till his lordship 
was at leisure, he took down a volume of 
Shakspeare splendidly bound ; and on opening 
it, discovered, from the gilding, that it had 
never been read; also, that the worms were 
eating it through and through. Some dozen 
years afterwards, another visitor took down 
the same volume, and found the following lines 
pencilled by Burns on the first page: 

* Through and through whe inspired leaves 
Ye maggots make your windings ; 
But, oh! respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare his golden bindings.’ ” 

“ Speaking one day of his own poetry, Burns 
said, ‘ I have much to answer for: my success 
in rhyme has produced a shoal of ill-spawned 
monsters, who imagine, because they make 
words clink, they are poets. It requires a 
will-o’-wisp to pass over the quicksands and 
quagmires of the Scottish dialect. I am 
spunkie—they follow me, and sink.’ To one 
who was frugal of his wine at table, and who 
was standing holding up a fresh bottle, saying, 
* Do allow me to draw this one cork more; I 
ask it as a favour.’ ‘Sir,’ said Burns, * you 
hold the screw over the cork like Abraham 
holding the knife above his son Isaac —make 
the sacrifice!’ On hearing a gentleman sneer- 
ing at the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
calling it ridiculous and fanatical, the poet 
eyed him across the table, and exclaimed, 

* The Solemn ue and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood—cost Scotand tears— 
But it sealed Freedom’s sacred cause ;— 

If thour’t a slave, indulge thy sneers !’ 
Of the farm of Ellisland, when some one said 
it was good ground, Burns answered, *‘ And 
8o it is, save what is stones. It is not land, 
sir; it is the riddlings of the creation!’ While 
at Moffat once with Clarke the composer, the 
poet called for a bumper of brandy. ‘ Oh, not 
a bumper,’ said the musician, ‘I prefer two 
small glasses.’ ‘ Two glasses ?’ cried Burns, 
‘why, you are like the lass in Kyle, who said 
she would rather be kissed twice bareheaded 
than once with her bonnet on.’ ” 

The author has recast the epigram which 
follows this quotation, so that it may meet the 
public eye; but it has thereby lost the terrible 
and filthy force of its original conception, and 
sunk into commonplace. We have only to 
add, that a capital portrait, and interesting 
vignette of the hut in which Burns was born, 
embellish this volume; from which, though we 
cannot help differing in some instances (and 
the subject is too generally important to suffer 
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us to compromise our opinions), we should be 
unjust were we to withhold that praise we trust 
will recommend it most deservedly to wide pub- 
lic encouragement. 








Library of Romance. Vol. 1X. The Dark Lady 
of Doona. By the Author of “ Wild Sports 
of the West,” ‘“ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 
London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A PICTURESQUE story of the olden time, 

founded on one of those romantic characters 

which belong to a wild and adventurous period. 

The Dark Lady of Doona is an Irish chieftainess, 

with a little dash of the pirate, and whose 

achievements are still the theme of many a bal- 

lad and legend. Like most ladies, her first is a 

love-adventure—of her skill and success let our 

readers judge. She is awaiting the arrival of 

a native chieftain, when the storm brings on 

shore another freight. 

‘¢ The sea rose in mountain-ridges, and came 
roaring into the harbour, while the rudely con- 
structed pier could scarcely protect the galleys 
from the mountain-waves that burst in thunder 
on the beach. The spray, in showers, struck 
the upper casements of the tower where the 
heiress of Clare Island was seated with her at- 
tendants ; and while her more timid followers 
were terrified at the fury of the gale, their bolder 
mistress gazed upon the troubled elements with 
a stern satisfaction that seemed to say that the 
commotion of sea and sky were but congenial 
to her own wild and fearless spirit. ‘ Una,’ she 
said, addressing a young and handsome girl, who 
appeared to be her favourite attendant, ‘ Look 
out upon the ocean. Did ever storm come on 
so fiercely ? This inland lover will hardly tempt 
the sea to claim his mistress. Would he were 
off the harbour but a league, and the gale might 
provehismanhood and his seamanship together ! 
I know not how it is, but I am half prepared to 
hate him. They tell me he is proud and daring. 
Well, we'll put him to the test ere he weds with 
Grace O'Malley ; and if he thinks she is to be 
won, like other women, by dying looks and posied 
words, St. Mary! but he reckons wrong. But, 
see ! Holy Mother ! what is yonder speck upon 
the foam of ocean, now hid, now visible? ’Tis 
gone ;—look southward, girl. I saw it again! 
It is a bark,’ and springing past her maidens, 
the Lady Grace rushed up the narrow staircase 
which led to the summit of the tower. Nor was 
she deceived. ‘The watchman was already di- 
recting his telescope through an arrow-slit which 
commanded the southern ocean, and, though 
distinctly visible at times, at others, hidden by 
the dl the Atlantic—a galley, under bare 
poles, and without venturing to shew an inch 
of canvass, was seen furiously driven by sea and 
storm upon those black and foam-covered cliffs 
which every where surround Clare Island.” 

Asis quite selon les régles, a moonlight inter- 
view follows :— 

** De Lacy descended the steps in the rock, 
and, turning round the cliff at a little distance 
on the sands, appeared the object of his search. 
She was alone—even Una had not accompanied 
her; and, enveloped in the ample folds of the 
yellow mantle—the favourite garment of Irish 
females of higher birth—she leisurely paced the 
sands, as the tide, now nearly at the full, rip- 
pled on the beach, scarcely displacing a pebble, 
so gentle were its approaches. They met, and 
both were embarrassed. ‘ ’Tis a fair night,’ 
said De Lacy, as he broke silence. * How fierce 
a contrast did that wild evening exhibit, when, 
lady, I first saw this rock-bound coast. Alas! 
but little hope remained that I should gain the 
shore, when all beside failed to reach it; and, 
certes, to touch the beach were trifling service; 
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had not thy gentle offices, my sweet protectory 
restored the half-dead wanderer.’ ‘ You overe 
rate my service, noble sir; and tosee that I had 
succeeded more than paid its guerdon. And 
yet, at times, I wish thy bark had reached the 
main, and touched some other shores than these, 
so thou hadst met with kindly usage.’ ‘* Have 
I offended thee, lady ?’ exclaimed De Lacy ; 
* have I presumed upon thy goodness, and in 
aught been wanting in respect?’ ‘£ No, stran- 
ger; another cause, of different import to idle 
courtesy, would cause the wish I uttered. I 
would speak to thee; and for the first time 
within my memory do I hesitate to give utter- 
ance boldly to my thonghts. Perish this weak- 
ness !—Cormac O’Malley’s child needs not to 
hide her sentiments. Listen, stranger; and I 
conjure thee, by every tie of honour, to answer 
me as faithfully as if thou wert before the con- 
fessional. Speak but roundly to me—the truth 
I fear not—and the spur upon thy heel, for that 
is surety enough.’ She stopped, looked at him 
in the full moonlight, and then continued— 
* Stranger, I know thy lineage and thy kindred, 
and both are noble; thy fortunes are shattered, 
thy prospects sadly overcast. I know the tyrant 
queen has turned her bitterest displeasure against 
thy house ; and none in England dare harbour 
or reset one of the unhappy Constable’s followers 
fora night. If thou hast cherished dreams of 
future honour, the path to it in thine own land 
is closed against thee. Thy lands are confis- 
cated—thy life proscribed : hast thou aught to 
bind thee to thy country—or is every land where 
the brave are welcome the same to thee?’ 
* Thou hast,’ said the young soldier, * but too 
truly shewn me what [am. I have outlived 
friends and fortune ; and, save from the charity 
of the world, I have little to claim. But surely 
the wars are not all ended, lady ; and if I cans 
not hew my road to honour, I have poorly pro- 
fited by my breeding under the best soldier of 
the age. Nay, lady—though, by the mass! 
things can scarce be worse with me—more bro- 
ken barks than mine have reached a harbour 
gallantly.” * Yes, Hubert, but how many have 
perished miserably in the essay ? Look to thine 
own galley for a similitude. The chances of 
any in the ship were equal to thine own, when 
the storm rose ; yet of twenty souls and imore, 
thou alone art living ; and thus, to achieve 
fortune, when fate once frowns, for one that 
makes his footing good, a score will never clear 
the quicksands.’ ‘ And must I despair, lady ? 
I, with youthful blood, a noble lineage, my kins. 
man’s schooling, and my father’s sword ?—no, 
no,—once within hearing of drum and trum- 
pet—then, false queen! thy worst is over!’ 
The lady of Clare Island had touched, uncon- 
sciously, a chord she did not wish to waken ; 
and yet, as she marked the bold and martial 
spirit she had unwittingly lighted up, the young 
stranger became doubly dear to her congenial 
soul. They had now reached a rock, which, 
rising precipitously at the end of the cove, flung 
its long shade across the moonlit sands. The 
daughter of Cormac Dhu stopped; there was a 
momentary silence ; but with the apparent de. 
termination to keep her purpose, she firmly con- 
tinued—* Hubert de Lacy,’ and the words were 
tremulously spoken, and her eyes turned upon 
the shore ; ‘ the words which are about to fall 
from my lips were never heard by man. Seven- 
teen years have passed, and I saw none for whom 
I would resign my own free will. Fate or pro. 
vidence—be it which you please—drove’ you 
hither on the wings of the tempest. Wilt thou 
then, young knight, forget lost kindred s wilt 
thou give up fields of fame ‘and t 

glory; wilt thou abandon all—« and in return, 
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a heart that never bore man’s image but thy 
own, will love thee as the brave deserve ? This 
island, me kin, my followers, shall be thine— 
mine shall be thy friends, and mine thy ene- 
mies. Let words bespeak the feelings of the 
courtly dame—let deeds prove the passion of 
the island princess. Wilt thou then be mine 
—and mine only?’ The knight threw himself 
at the feet of his wild and passionate mistress, 
and the next moment, England and all his 
dreams of chivalry were forgotten.” 

A murder, a massacre in revenge, and other 
dark and tragic incidents, are forcibly told; 
and, on the whole, we should be glad to meet 
this author again, on modern ground — the 
reality of history, and the detail of the anti- 
quary, lie heavy upon fiction. 





Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen, 
Pirates, and Robbers. By C. Whitehead, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1834. Bull 
and Churton. 

Tue success of Macfarlane’s Lives of Ban- 

ditli seems to have induced this second pub- 

lication of the same genus, some objections to 
which appear to have been foreseen by the 
preface. The author quotes the well-known 
lines, 
«« Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; ” 
and proceeds to argue, that the exposures in 
these pages cannot endanger the most fragile 
morals, or relax the most elastic principles; but, 
on the contrary, that they cannot fail to con- 
duce to the cause of rectitude, by strengthening 
the happier principles of integrity and truth. 

The point, we think, is extremely doubtful. 

The history of seventy or eighty scoundrels, 

who have disgraved humanity, and been hanged, 

can hardly inculcate any sound morality. Their 
pilfering (usually the commencement of their 
more atrocious crimes) is often rendered almost 
amusing by their ingenuity; while their bolder 
robberies, piracies, and murders, are somewhat 
gilded by their fearless courage and contempt 
of death. Even the halter, as the bard already 
quoted has told us, is too apt to make an Ado- 
nis of a miserable thief or a heartless ruffian. 
At any rate, we never can very highly esteem 
that good conduct which results from the mere 
dread of punishment, and of the wretchedness 
which most surely attend upon evil courses ; — 
the only true allurements to the paths of Virtue 
are those which induce mankind to love her for 
her own sake, and for the sake of the pleasures 
she brings in her train, and for the consolations 
it is in her power to bestow even upon the 

‘ natural calamities of life. 

There is another feeling which has escaped 
the author, or which he, at least, has not 
thought proper to notice. We allude to the 
danger of familiarising the mind to the ** mon- 
ster vice,” by a too frequent or too long-con- 
tinued acquaintance with its detestable shapes. 
This is a very serious consideration. We recoil 
with disgust, or start with horror, at the first 
aspect of loathsome guilt, and it were well and 
safe then to abjure the vision. But bring us to 
look upon it—to be curious about its very 
ugliness and abomination; and our salutary 
dread of the contagion is. sapped even by a 
right and kindly sense, for we cannot help 
beginning to pity the creature rushing onward 
through such a career of sin, shame, suffering, 
and scorn, to such an abyss of utter hopeless. 
ness and misery. Now we find that Pity has 
changed our moral ground—even the worst 
have some redeeming qualities ; and these, lay- 
ing hold of us, lead us down another step—our 
secure eminence is lost—and all experience has 


shewn that the easy descent to hell (the facilis 
descensus Averni) is no fable of the poet. 
Having expressed our grave opinion of the 
character of these volumes, it will not be ex- 
pected from us to go at any length into their 
contents—from their sketch of Robin Hood to 
that of George Barringtoh. It is certain that 
books of this kind have always been popular : 
as people like to see tragedies and melo-drames, 
so do they like to read tales of desperate enter- 
prise, blood, and murder. It may be observed, 
also, that the adventures of the Pirates who 
so long infested the West Indies and the coasts 
of America, and of the mounted highwaymen, 
the prototypes of Macheath, who for more than 
a century levied the most daring contributions 
upon the commerce and travelling of England, 
are striking narratives, as they exhibit a great 
deal of the manners of the times to which they 
belong. Villany has since assumed other forms; 
and there is much less of violence, if there is 
the same amount of roguery and wickedness. 
Poison, forgery, swindling, have largely super- 
seded the customs of ** Stand—deliver,” board- 
ing, and massacre. The not wearing of arms, 
the introduction of paper money, readily to be 
traced, the defined settlement of national colo- 
nies, and other circumstances, independently 
of the advance of knowledge and civilisation, 
have contributed to this change; and so we 
have descended from the Captain Hinds, Golden 
Farmers, Blackbeards, Jack Shepherds, Jona- 
than Wilds, Turpins, &c. of their brief day 
(for each usually perished after a very short 
run), to the Barringtons, the Fauntleroys, the 
Solomons, and the Costers of our own time. 
We quote a singular account of the banded 
beggars, in the gipsy fashion of (about) 1680. 
Nevison, a robber, was journeying towards 
London, when “ he met a company of canting 
beggars, pilgrims, and idle vagabonds. Con- 
tinuing in their company for some time, and 
observing the merry life that they pursued, he 
took an opportunity to propose himself as a can- 
didate for admission into their honourable fra- 
ternity. Their leader applauded his recolution, 
and addressed him in these words: — ‘ Do not 
we come into the world arrant beggars, without 
a rag upon us? 
the world like beggars, saving only an old sheet 
over us? Shall we, then, be ashamed to walk 
up and down the world, like beggars, with old 
blankets pinned about us? No! no! that 
would be a shame to us, indeed. Have we not 
the whole kingdom to walk in at our pleasure ? 
Are we afraid of the approach of quarter-day ? 


Do we walk in fear of sheriffs, bailiffs, and catch- | 


poles ? 


And do we not all go out of 
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thee a free denizen of our ragged regiment. So 
that henceforth it shall be lawful for thee to 
cant, only observing these rules : — First, that 
thou art not to wander up and down all coun. 
tries, but to keep to that quarter that is allot. 
ted thee; and, secondly, thou art to give way 
to any of us that have borne all the offices of 
the wallet before ; and, upon holding up a fin. 
ger, to avoid any town or country village, 
where thou seest we are foraging for victuals 
for our army that march along with us. Ob. 
serving these two rules, we take thee into our 
protection, and adopt thee a brother of our 
numerous society.” The leader having ended 
his oration, Nevison rose up, and was con. 
gratulated by all the company’s hanging about 
him, like so many dogs about a bear, and mak. 
ing such a hideous noise, that the chief, com. 
manding silence, addressed him as follows : — 
* Now that thou art entered into our fraternity, 
thou must not scruple to act any villanies, whe. 
ther it be to cut a purse, steal a cloak-bag or 
portmanteau, convey all manner of things, whe. 
ther a chicken, sucking-pig, duck, goose, or 
hen, or to steal a shirt from the hedge; for he 
that will be a quier cove (a professed rogue), 
must observe these rules. And because thou 
art but a novice in begging, and understandest 
not the mysteries of the canting language, thou 
shalt have a wife to be thy companion, by whom 
thou mayest receive instructions.’ And there. 
upon he singled him outa girl of about seven- 
teen years of age, which tickled his fancy very 
much; but he must presently be married to 
her after the fashion of their patrico, who, 
amongst beggars, is their priest. Whereupon 
the ceremony was performed after this man- 
ner :— They took a hen, and, having cut off 
the head of it, laid the dead body on the 
ground, placing Nevison on the one side, and 
his intended on the other; this being done, 
the priest, standing by, with a loud voice bade 
them live together till death did them part; 
then shaking hands, and kissing each other, the 
ceremony of the wedding was over, and the 
whole group appeared intoxicated with joy. 
Night approaching, and all their money being 
spent, they betook themselves to a barn not far 
off, where they broached a hogshead, and went 
to sleep.” 

Jonathan Simpson, a tolerable example of his 
class, living unhappily as a merchant at Bris- 
tol, sold all off, and thus altered his condition. 

** He was now possessed of about 5000/., but 
his expenses were so extravagant, that this 





large sum was soon exhausted. He then went 
to the highway, committed a robbery, was 


Who ever knew an arrant beggar ar-| apprehended, and would certainly have been 


rested for debt? Is not our meat dressed in| hanged, had not some of his rich relations pro- 


every man’s kitchen? Does not every man’s 
cellar afford us beer? And the best men’s 


| cured a reprieve. 
|may be guessed from the fact, that it arrived at 


The difficulty of obtaining it 


purses keep a penny for us to spend ?’ Having, | Tyburn just when the rope was about his neck. 


by these words, as he thought, fully fixed him 


company with Nevison’s desire; in consequence 
of which they were all very joyful, being as glad 


|Such was his obduracy, that, when returning 
in love with begging, he then acquainted the | 


to Newgate behind one of the sheriff’s men, 


jthe latter asked him, what he thought of a 
|reprieve when he was come to the gallows ? 


to add one to their society as a Mussulman to|‘ No more than I thought of my dying day.’ 
obtain a proselyte. The first question they asked | When he came to the prison-door, the turnkey 


him was, if he had any Jowre in his bung? Nevi- 


son stared on them, not knowing what they) 


meant; till atlast, oneinformed him it was money 
in his purse. He told them he had but eighteen. 
pence, which he gave them freely. This, by a 
general vote, was condemned to be spent ina booze 
for his initiation. ‘They then commanded him 
to kneel down; which being done, one of the 
chief of them took a gage of booze, which is 
a quart of drink, and poured the same on his 
head, saying, ‘ I do, by virtue of this sovereign 





liquor, install thee in the Roage, and make 





refused to receive him, saying that he was 
sent to be executed, and that he was discharged 
of him, and would not permit him to enter 
without a new warrant. Upon which Simpson 
exclaimed, ‘ What an unhappy cast-off dog am I, 
that both Tyburn and Newgate should in one 
day refuse to entertain me! Well, I'll mend 
my manners for the future, and try whether I 
can’t merit a reception at them both, next 
time I am brought thither.’ He immediately 
recommenced his operations, and one day rob- 
bed a gentleman of a purse full of counters, 
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which he supposed were gold. He kept them plundered and dismissed her. They next |distinguish any one of them. Down they sat, 
in his pockets, always anxiously looking out sailed for the Orkney Isles to clean, but were and their captain accosted me with great civility, 
for his benefactor. About four months after, apprehended by a gentleman of that country, and requested me to honour them with my 
he met him upon Bagshot Heath, riding in a brought up to London, and tried before a company at supper. Supposing that my land- 
coach ; ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I believe you made a Court of Admiralty, in May 1725. When the lord would not permit either a robbery or a 
mistake the last time I had the Sessions of first indictment was read, Gow obstinately murder in his house, I gradually became com- 
seeing you, in giving these pieces. I have refused to plead, for which the court ordered posed. About ten, I heard the noise of a 
been troubled ever since, lest you should have his thumbs to be tied together with whipcord. number of horses arriving, and the feet of men 
wanted them at cards, and am glad of this The punishment was several times repeated by stamping in an upper room, In a little while, 
opportunity to return them; only, for my care, the executioner and another officer, they draw- the landlord came to inform me that supper 
I require you to come this moment out of your ing the cord every time till it broke. But he was upon the table. Upon this we all went up 
coach, and give me your breeches, that I may still being stubborn, refusing to submit to the stairs; and the captain, with a ridiculous kind 
search them at leisure, and not trust any more court, the sentence was pronounced against of ceremony, introduced me to a man more 
to your generosity, lest you should mistake him, which the law appoints in such cases; disguised than the rest, sitting at the head of 
again.’ A pistol enforced his demand, and that is, ‘That he should be taken back to the table, at the same time adding, that he 
Simpson found a gold watch, a gold snuff-box, prison, and there pressed to death.’ The hoped I would have no objections to pay my 
and ninety-eight guineas, with five jacobuses. | gaoler was then ordered to conduct him back, | respects to Prince Oroonoko, king of the 
At another time, he robbed Lord Delamere of and see that the sentence was executed the Blacks. Then I began to perceive what kind 
three hundred and fifty guineas. He was next morning; meanwhile the trials of the of persons they were, and was astonished that 
almost unequalled in his depredations; in one prisoners, his companions, went forward. But the hurry and agitation I was in had prevented 
day he robbed nineteen different people, and | the next morning, when the press was prepared, me from discovering it sooner. The supper 
took above 200/.; and, in the space of six pursuant to the order of the court the day consisted of eighteen dishes of venison in 
weeks, committed forty robberies in the county | before, he was so terrified with the apprehen-| various shapes, roasted, boiled, with broth, 
of Middlesex. He even ventured to attack the'sion of dying in that manner, that he sent hashed collops, pasties, umble pies, and a large 
Duke of Berwick, and took from him articles his humble petition to the court, praying that /haunch in the centre larded. The table we 
to a very great value. But wickedness has a, he might be admitted to plead. This request |sat at was large, and twenty-one sat down to 
boundary over which it cannot pass. Simpson | being granted, he was brought again to the bar, | supper. Each had a bottle of claret, and the 
attacked two captains of the guards; a strong and arraigned upon the first indictment, to man and woman of the house sat at the lower 
struggle ensued, his horse was shot under him,| which he pleaded, Not guilty. Then the/end of the table. A few of them had good 
and he was wounded in both arms and one of depositions that had been given against the| musical voices, and the evening was spent with 
his legs before he was taken. He was sent other prisoners were repeated, upon which he |as,great jollity as by the rakes at King’s Arms, 
to Newgate, and now found that he was not was convicted, and received sentence of death|or the city apprentices at Sadler’s Wells. 
refused entrance; and he soon also discovered | accordingly, which he suffered in company with | About two, the company broke up, all of them 
that Tyburn was equally ready to receive him. | Captain Weaver and William Ingram,” | assuring me, that upon any Thursday evening 
His execution took place on the 8th September,, We conclude with part of the history of a) they should be happy to see me at supper. 
1666.” gang of robbers and deer-stealers, known by| They also did me the honour to inform me of 
Among the pirates, a Captain Gow is rather |the name of the Waltham Blacks, broken up, | the rules by which their society was regulated. 
remarkable for the circumstances of his trial. _ killed in the struggle, and the rest executed,|'The Black Prince informed me, that their 
“« Gow sailed from Amsterdam, in July 1724, about a century ago. An eye-witness thus} government was monarchical, and that, when 
on board the George galley for Santa Cruz, | writes :— they went upon any expedition, he had an 
where they took in bees’-wax. Scarcely had) ‘ You must have heard of the Waltham | absolute command. But in time of peace, and 
they sailed from that place, when Gow and Blacks, a set of whimsical, merry fellows, who | at table, he condescended to live familiarly with 
several others, who had formed a conspiracy, | are so mad as to run the greatest hazards for a| his subjects as friends. That no person was 
seized the vessel. One of the conspirators haunch of venison, or spending a merry even-| admitted into their association until he was 
cried,‘ There is a man overboard!’ The cap-|ing. For my part, I took the stories of them | twice drunk, that they might be perfectly 
tain instantly ran to the side of the vessel,|for fables, until experience taught me by the| acquainted with his temper. When it was 
when he was seized by two men, who attempted following adventure. My horse being lamed|agreed that a brother was to be admitted, he 
to throw him over; he however so struggled, | with a stone in his foot, I was under the neces-| was required to provide himself with a good 
that he escaped from their hands. One |sity of putting up at a small ale-house with a/horse, a brace of pistols, and a gun to lie on 
Winter, with a knife, attempted to cut him in | stable and a yard behind it. The man received | the saddle-bow. ‘Then he is sworn upon the 
the throat, but missing his aim, the captain |me very civilly, but when I inquired if he|horns over the chimney, and, having a new 











































































was yet saved. But Gow coming forward shot could accommodate me all night, he answered | 
him through the body, and he was then cast|that he had no room. I requested him to put 
into the sea. The conspirators proceeded to|something to my horse’s foot, and I would sit 
murder all who were not in their horrid plot,|up all night. He was silent. The good wife 
which being done, James Williams came upon | was more rude, and insisted upon her husband 
deck, and striking one of the guns with his, bringing my horse out instantly ; but putting 
cutlass, saluted Gow in the following words:|a crown into her hand, and promising another 
‘Captain Gow, you are welcome, welcome to|in the morning, she became more accommo- 
your command.’ Williams was declared lieu-|dating. She then told me, that there was a 
tenant, and the other officers being appointed, | small bed up stairs, upon which she would lay 
the captain addressed them, saying: ‘If, here-|a pair of clean sheets, and added, that she 
after, I see any of you whispering together, or |supposed I was more of a gentleman than to 
if any of you refuse to obey my orders, let | take notice of what I saw passing there. This 
every sich man depend upon it, that he shall | created in me much uneasiness, and I concluded 
certainly go the same way as those that are/|that I had fallen into a den of highwaymen ; 
just gohe before.’ Their first prize was the|that I should not only be robbed, but have my 
Sarah Snow, of Bristol. After they had rifled |throat cut; necessity, however, constrained 
the vessel and received one man from it, they|me to submit. It was now dark, and J heard 
allowed her to prosecute her voyage. The|three or four men dismount from their horses, 
Delight, of Poole, was the next vessel that felljlead them into the yard, and, as they were 
into their hands; but they not long after cap- | coming into the room, I heard the landlord say, 
tured two others, from one of which they |‘Indeed, brother, you need not be uneasy; I 
received a quantity of fish, and from the other | am positive the gentleman is a man of honour.’ 
bread, beef, and pork. They also forced two| Another said, ‘What good could our death do 
men from the latter ship. A French ship, not|}to a stranger? The gentleman will be happy 
long after; furnished them with wine, oil, figs, | of our company ! hang fear! I’ll lead the way.’ 
oranges, and lemons, to the value of 500/. In|So said, and so done; in came five so effec- 


name conferred upon him, he is entered upon 
the roll, and constituted a-member. In the 
morning, I presented my landlady with a 
second crown, and prosecuted my journey with 
no small degree of amazement.” 

We have carefully. picked out the most 
characteristic and least offensive portions of this 
work. It could but disgust our readers were 
we to repeat any of the too numerous details of 
barbarities and horrors which almost every 
page unfolds; and we have only therefore to 
close our review. 





Illuminated Ornaments, selected from Manu- 
scripts and early printed Books from the Sixth 
to the Seventeenth Centuries. Drawn and 
engraved by Henry Shaw, F.S.A.: with De- 
scriptions by Sir Frederick Madden, K.H., 
F.R.S., &c. London, 1833. Pickering. 

We have repeatedly noticed the curious and 

beautiful plates of this publication in its pro- 

gress. It is now brought to a conclusion, and, 
with the Descriptions, forms a splendid and 
valuable volume. The object of a very able 
and elaborate Introduction, by Sir Frederick 

Madden, is stated to be, ‘‘ to offer some general 

remarks on the practice and style of ornament- 





a short time after, they captured their last | tually disguised, that unless I were to see him 
prize, and, as she made no resistance, they|in the same disguise, I should not be able to 


ing manuscript volumes in ga and colours, 
more parti ly as exemplified in borders, 
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arabesques; and initial letters; “on all of which 
the pencil has been exercised with an elaborate 
minuteness and beauty of execution, which, in 
some respects, may challenge more admiration 
than the larger and more masterly efforts of the 
limner.” The following brief extracts from this 
Introduction will serve to give our readers some 
notion of the extensive researches of which it is 
the result, and of the interesting information 
which has been collected on the subject. 

*¢ The use of minium or vermilion in mark- 
ing the commencement, titles, or particular 
words of manuscripts, seems to be of very high 
antiquity, since we find it commonly in the 
Egyptian papyri—the earliest specimens of 
writing which have descended to modern times. 
In the same papyri often occur mythological 
figures, painted in red, blue, green, yellow, and 
white colours. From Egypt the practice may 
have passed to Greece and Rome, but, previous 
to the Christian era, no evidence exists of the 
mode of writing manuscripts in either country ; 
and in the rolls of papyri discovered at Hercu- 
laneum (written in Italy, in the early half of 
the first century,) there is no trace of any orna- 
ment whatever. ” ° ” 

“ The process of laying on and burnishing 
gold and silver appears to have been familiar to 
the oriental nations from a period of remote 
antiquity; and although there are no instances 
of its use in the Egyptian papyri, yet it is not 
unreasonable to believethat the Greeks acquired 
from Egypt or India the art of ornamenting 
manuscripts thus, which they, probably, con- 
veyed to the Romans. Among the later Greeks, 
the usage became so common, that the scribes 
or artists in gold were termed yeveoyeaga, and 
seem to have constituted a distinct class. * * 

*€ Manuscripts written in letters of gold on 
white vellum are chiefly confined to the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries. Of these, the Bible 
and Hours of Charles the Bald, preserved in 
the royal library at Paris, and the Gospels of 
the Harleian collection, No. 2788, are, pro- 
bably, the finest examples extant. In England, 
the art of writing in gold seems to have been 
but imperfectly understood in early times, and 
the instances of it very uncommon. Indeed, 
the only remarkable one that occurs of it is the 
Charter of King Edgar to the New Minster at 
Winchester, in the year 966. in! . 

‘** The initial letters of manuscripts in the 
earliest period were not distinguished in size 
from the rest of the text (the whole of which 
was then written in capitals), and when co- 
loured, were of a much simpler taste than began 
to be used at the end of the seventh century. 
In this, as in every other change relative to the 
art of calligraphy or painting, the Greek school 
took the lead, and afforded models which the 
rest of Europe was content for a long time to 

* 


copy. 

© From the eighth to the eleventh century 
occur in Greek and Latin MSS. initial letters 
of a large size at the commencement of books 
and chapters, fancifully composed of human 
figures, animals, birds, fish, flowers, &c. In 

ontfaucon an alphabet is given, selected from 
MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries, many 
of which are sufficiently = eX and ingenious, 
such, for instance, as an H, composed of two 
men, each placing one foot on a blazing altar ; 
a T, represented by a fox on its hind legs, hold- 
ing a pole on its mouth horizontally, from the 
ends of which hang two cocks, &c. These let- 


ters are called by the Benedictines historiées, 
because they often bear reference to or illustrate 
the text to which they are prefixed. Thus, 
a MS. of the thirty-fourth Homily of St. Chry- 


from battle,’ is headed by a capital E, in which 
is depicted a warrior, armed with a spear. So, 
in another tract, on the Pains of Hell, the initial 
letter K represents an enormous serpent, swal- 
lowing a man. The imagination of the illu- 
minator supplied an inexhaustible source for 
this species of letters. “s bg bg 

* The Irish or Hiberno-Saxon school of illu- 
mination merits distinct notice, since it is of a 
peculiar and marked style, originally, no doubt, 
borrowed from the Latins, but characterised by 
a design and execution not found in MSS. of 
other nations. The most convincing proof of 
the skill of the artists of this school may be seen 
in the celebrated Durham Book of the eighth 
century, from which a specimen is given in the 
present work. Similar to this must have been 
the copy of the Gospels seen at Kildare in the 
twelfth century by Giraldus Cambrensis, sup- 
posed to have been written in the sixth century. 
The traveller speaks of it with rapture, and 
describes its paintings and ornaments, ‘ tam 
delicatas et subtiles, tam actas et arctas, tam 
nodosas et vinculatim colligatas, tamque recen- 
tibus adhuc coloribus illustratas intricaturas,’ 
as fully to justify, in his-opinion, the legend of 
its miraculous execution, by the intercession of 
St. Brigit, from patterns brought by an angel 
to the illuminator. The chief features of the 
ornaments and letters prevalent in MSS. of this 
class are, extreme intricacy of pattern, inter- 
lacings of knots in a diagonal or square form, 
sometimes interwoven with animals, and ter- 
minations in heads of serpents or birds, to which 
may be added the use of red dotted lines round 
the edge of the larger letters. ” ad 

“ The patronage afforded by Charlemagne 
and his grandson, Charles the Bald, to the art 
of illuminating MSS. caused a greater number of 
beautiful volumes to be executed during the 
eighth and ninth centuries than at any other 
period, perhaps, that could be named. It is 
presumed, that Italian or German artists (who 
worked after the models of the Greek school) 
were chiefly employed, and as a splendid in- 
stance of the mechanical skill thus exercised, 
the Bible of Charlemagne, preserved in the 
church of St. Paul at Rome, is, probably, not to 
be equalled, even at the present day. It affords 
also a decisive proof that the taste and execu- 
tion displayed in ornamental accessories of MSS. 
did not decline in the same manner as the 
higher branches of composition and colouring, 
nor are to be judged by the same rules, but 
gradually advanced in perfection from the eighth 
to the sixteenth centuries. bs - 
‘* Manuscripts of the eleventh century exhibit 
very beautiful instances of borders, particularly 
Greek MSS. executed for persons of rank, such 
as the copy of St. Chrysostom’s writings, illu- 
minated for the Emperor Nicephorus Botoniata, 
between the years 1078—1081. ” ” 
‘* The twelfth century is remarkable for a 
profusion of ornament, and a graceful but intri- 
cate mode of illuminating capital letters, which 
renders it more easy to recognise manuscripts of 
this period than any other. ™ 
** In the thirteenth century the art of illu- 
minating, in some respects, deteriorated, and 
endeavoured to supply in splendour what it lost 
in correctness of taste. The back-grounds of 
miniatures and initial letters seem like plates 
of solid gold, and the colours (chiefly red and 
blue, heightened with white) are worked up so 
as frequently to have the effect of oil painting. 
This style prevailed most from about the year 
1190 to 1230 ; and among the numerous splen- 
did examples of it in existence may be instanced 
the Bestiarium in the Ashmolean library, the 





sostom, commencing ‘ Yesterday we returned 
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and the Psalter in the royal library, 1. D. x. 
In general, MSS. of this class are of German 
or French execution. * * * 

“ To the early part of the fourteenth century 
are to be ascribed the numerous MSS. executed 
in England and France, in which appear large 
initial letters of purple, red, and gold, contain. 
ing figures of men and animals, and termi- 
nating in spiral scrolls, which extend along the 
upper and lower margins of the volume—often 
supporting small groups or single figures of 
dogs, hares, apes, &c. . - 

** During the fifteenth century, the art of 
painting made rapid strides towards the per- 
fection it attained in the subsequent age, and 
numberless examples remain in public and pri- 
vate libraries, exhibiting an endless variety of 
designandcolouring. Toparticularise is scarcely 
necessary, where so ample a field is presented ; 
but in beauty and richness of execution, per- 
haps there are but few volumes which surpass 
the collection of the Poems of Christina de Pise 
in the Harleian library, No. 4431; the cele. 
brated Bedford Missal, now in the possession of 
Sir John Tobin ; or the collection of romances 
presented by the Earl of Shrewsbury to Mar- 
garet of Anjou, preserved among the royal 
MSS. All these were executed by French 
artists, whose skill was at this period generally 
patronised; and it is from the reign of Henry 
the Fifth may be dated the decline of the art ix 
England, since the close connexion with Franc 
and the Low Countries caused foreigners to be 
employed to the prejudice of native talent,, * * 

“‘ The sixteenth century witnessed the finil 
triumph of art produced by the successive pei« 
cils of Da Vinci, Raffaello, Julio Romano, aad 
Julio Clovio, and the numerous libraries formed 
during the latter half of the preceding century 
gave a stimulus to the success of these distin- 
guished men. Miniature painting receivel a 
new degree of lustre and dignity from its bang 
practised by artists who were also renowneé for 
works executed on a grander scale. Of these 
artists, the one who rose to the highest degree 
of eminence as an illuminator of missals. and 
who seems never to have been surpassed, was 
Julio Clovio. His paintings are inimitable and 
must be seen to be justly appreciated. They 
were chiefly executed for the libraries of Cosmo 
de Medici, and the Cardinals Grimani and Far- 
nese, and but few specimens of celebrity have 
reached this country.” 

We cannot better close this notice, than by 
expressing our entire concurrence in the cha- 
racter given by Sir Frederick Madden in the 
concluding paragraph of his Introduction, of 
the specimens selected in the present work, 
with a view to exhibit the distinctivestyle of 
every century, and at the same time ss much 
variety as could be embraced within the com- 
pass of the undertaking. 

‘They may fairly challenge the praise of 
being more accurate representations o! the ori- 
ginals than have ever before been offered to the 
public ; and when we add to this, to many the 
no less powerful considerations of elegance, 
taste, and beauty displayed in them, fhey will, 
perhaps, be admitted, without hesitadon, to be 
an appropriate ornament either to the library 
or the boudoir.” 








The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology. Vol. II. 
Humming-Birds. By Sir William Jardine, 
Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. 12m. pp. 166. 
Edinburgh, 1833, Lizars, Stirling; London, 
Longman and Co. 

THE present volume, forming the concluding 

one on humming-birds, is well worthy of its 





Weingarten Breviaries, preserved at Holkham, 





beautiful predecessor. The plates are exceed- 
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ingly well executed and accurately coloured. 
We have to regret, however, that the great 
cheapness of the volume has rendered it impos- 
sible to represent the metallic lustre which ap- 
pears so vividly in the plumage of many of the 
species. It is a loss, however, which is amply 
compensated by the merits we have. An in- 
teresting memoir of Pennant is prefixed. We 
can cordially recommend this volume to our 
readers. 





The Miscellany of Natural History, Vol. I. 
Parrots. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 


F.R.S.E. and Capt. Thomas Brown, F.L.S. | = 


The Engravings by Joseph B. Kidd, Esq. 

12mo. pp. 170. Edinburgh, 1833, Fraser 

and Co.; London, Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 

Dublin, Wakeman. 
THE present is the first of a series, intended, 
we presume, as a rival to the Naturalist’s Li- 
brary. If such be the case, we regret that we 
cannot compliment either the editors or the 
publishers on the success of their experiment. 
The preliminary discourse on the physical his- 
tory of parrots is prolix and diffuse, and filled 
with repetitions, and several idle stories nei- 
ther philosophical nor true. It may be well to 
introduce light reading, to render a scientific 
work popular ; still, it should be done with dis- 
cretion. The stories, at least some, have a 
strong touch of the marvellous. The following 
is amusing, but must be taken cum grano 
salis :— 

‘* We remember a parrot which belonged to 
a lady, which was the innocent means of 
getting his mistress into a very unfortunate 
scrape. A friend of her’s having called one 
forenoon, the conversation of the two ladies 
took that turn towards petty scandal, to which, 
we grieve to say, it is but too frequently bent. 
The friend mentioned the name of a lady of 
their acquaintance. ‘ Mrs. !* exclaimed 
the owner of the parrot, ‘ Mrs. drinks 
like a fish.’ These words were hardly uttered, 
when the footman, in a loud voice, announced 
‘Mrs. ——!’ and as the new visitor, a portly, 
proud dame, came sailing into the room, 
‘Mrs. ——!? exclaimed the parrot, ‘ Mrs. —— 
drinks like a fish.’ Mrs. wheeled round, 
with the celerity of a troop of heavy dragoons, 
furiously to confront her base and unknown 
maligner. ‘ Mrs. !’ cried the parrot 
again, * Mrs. drinks like a fish.’ ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ exclaimed Mrs. to the lady of the 
house, ‘ this is a piece of wickedness towards 
me which must have taken you no short time 
to prepare. It shews the blackness of your 
heart towards one for whom you have long 
pretended a friendship; but I shall be re- 
venged.’ It was in vain that the mistress of 
the parrot rose and protested her innocence; 

rs. —— flounced out of the room in a storm 
of rage, much too loud to admit of the voice of 
reason being heard. The parrot, delighted 
with his new-caught-up words, did nothing, 
for some days, but shout out, at the top of his 
most unmusical voice, ‘ Mrs. ! Mrs. 
drinks like a fish.’ Meanwhile, Mrs. *s 
lawyers having once taken up the scent, suc- 
ceeded in ferretting out some information, that 
ultimately produced written proofs, furnished 
by some secret enemy, that the lady’s impru- 
dence in the propagation of this scandal had 
not been confined to the instance we have 
mentioned. An action at law was raised for 
defamation. The parrot was arrested and car- 
ried into court, to give oral testimony of the 
malignity of the plot which was supposed to 
have been laid against Mrs. ——’s good fame ; 
and he was by no means niggardly of his testi- 





mony, for, to the great amusement of the 
bench, the bar, and all present, he was no 
sooner produced, than he began, and continued 
loudly to vociferate, ‘ Mrs. ! Mrs. —— 
drinks like a fish!’ till judges and jury were 
alike satisfied of the merits of the case; and 
the result was, that the poor owner of the parrot 
was cast with immense damages.” 

A memoir of Audubon, the ornithologist, is 
prefixed, being his own autobiographical ac- 


;}count, taken from his ‘* Birds of America.” 


The whole is unworthy of honourable science 
and honourable names in editors or publishers. 





The Practice of Isometrical Perspective. By 
Joseph Jopling, Architect. 8vo. pp. 60. 
London, 1833. Salmon; Longman and Co. 

Tuts is certainly the cleverest and simplest 
system of perspective, and applicable to many 
branches of the arts. It takes the name “ iso- 
metrical’? from the circumstance that the pro- 
jection of a cube, according to it, has the lines 
of each face equal. Mr. Jopling’s treatise is 
lucid and satisfactory; and we recommend it 
cordially. 


A Narrative of the Peninsular War. , By 
Lieut.-Col. Leith Hay, F.R.S.E. M.P. Se- 
cond Edition. 2vols.12mo. London, 1834, 
Washbourne ; Edin. Stirling and Kenney. 

Having reviewed this interesting work on its 

first appearance, we have only to notice its 

second advent in a new and very cheap form, 
with twenty-two engravings to illustrate its 
heroic and picturesque details. 








The Odes of Anacreon. By James Usher, He- 
brew Professor to the Eclectic Society of 
London, &c. Small 8vo. pp. 120. London, 
1833. Sherwood. 

A smootH and agreeable translation of the 

Teéian bard. Mr. Usher seems to have caught 

much of the spirit of his original. There is a 

spirit of jollity and heartiness in the Baccha- 

nalian odes that makes us fancy we hear the 
good old carouser chirping over his cups. 





An Essay on Shakespeare’s Character of Shy- 
lock. By G. Farren. pp.51. London, 1833. 
Richardson. 

In this pamphlet, Mr. Farren contends that 
Shylock ought to be represented, not as the exe- 
crable monster familiar to the stage, but with 
more of dignity, and even of humanity. The 
inquiry is conducted in a manner which affords 
pleasant reading to the lovers of dramatic lite- 
rature. 





The Botanic Garden; consisting of highly 
finished Representations of hardy ornamental 
flowering Plants cultivated in Britain ; with 


their Names, Classes, &c. By B. Maund, 

F.L.S. No. XCVII. London, 1833. Simp- 

kin and Marshall. 
Tuts, we may repeat, as it draws to its close, is 
certainly the most beautiful of all the illus- 
trations of botany that we have seen. The 
present is the commencement of a new series, 
having each plate encircled by an elegant ara- 
besque border. It is well worth the attention 
of the devotees of Flora. 








Family Classical vm Vol. XLVILI. 
al , 


Tne third volume of Livy, and, we believe, 
the penultimate volume of this popular series. 
It may be that each separate work may: be got, 
in old editions or modern copies, at as small 

charge ; but the public owe Mr. Valpy a debt 


of thanks for reproducing these invaluable 
works in a cheap and systematised form, which 
must induce many to read regularly and tho- 
roughly for that instruction which they have 
only reaped incidentally and partially before. 








The Medical Works of Paulus Aigineta, the 
Greek Physician: translated into English, 
with a copious Commentary, containing @ 
comprehensive View of the Knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, 
on all subjects connected with Medicine and 
Surgery. Vol. I. By Francis Adams, Esq. 
Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 474. London, 1833. 
Welsh; Treuttel. 

WE have here one of the most curivus and, at 

the same time, entertaining works in the whole 

circle of medical literature. In addition to an 
excellent translation of his author’s text, Mr. 

Adams has, with amazing industry, presented 

to us succinctly, in his commentary, every re- 

markable opinion held by the ancient phy- 
sicians, whether Greek, Roman, or Arabian, 
on every subject connected with medicine. To 
the medical student the present publication is 
highly yaluable, as affording at a view, and in 
an accessible shape, what would otherwise take 
him years of study to acquire, and task him 
with whole libraries to read. Most, if not all, 
the methods of practice mentioned, are now, un- 
doubtedly, exploded; yet, at the same time, 
many hints may be gained, and much instruc. 
tion derived, from the great men of antiquity. 

The errors of genius are often as instructive as 

its successful efforts. We would earnestly advise 

all our medical readers, if only out of 

to the ancients, to install the good old Paulus 

in their libraries; assuring them that he will 

serve to while away the hours of ennui caused 
by severer studies. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING.* 
Monte-Video, 24th October, 1833. 

Srr,—On the morning of Thursday, 17th 
instant, we were visited by one of those storms 
of thunder and solid rain, which, though com- 
mon enough in this part of heaven and earth, 
are but little ‘‘dreamt of in the philosophy” of 
your more extratropical locality. All our at- 
mospherical phenomena, indeed, are exhibited 
so frequently, and on a scale so vast, that I am 
persuaded the interests of science might be 
promoted in no small degree were a skilful 
meteorologist to take up his abode for a short 
time in this oriental republic of the west. The 
facts are altogether so obtrusive, that even a 
less ‘* talented” observer, by keeping all his 
senses in activity, and making a faithful record 
of their gleanings, might, perchance, furnish a 
little of the raw material—a handful of stubble, 
if not a brick, towards that glorious structure, 
whose general design and state of progress you 
so admirably sketched in your ‘* Cambridge 
Journal.” In the spirit of the latter supposi- 
tion I now address you. F'acturusne opere pre- 
tium sim, nescio. But “ return we to our mut- 
ton.” The lightning (although that of the 
17th was a striking exception) is generally 
innocuous to the houses of this goodly city. 
A stranger would anticipate the reverse. The 
equilibrium of the electric matter is almost 
always in a state of disturbance ; and though 
on a quiet summer evening he might scarcely 
imagine any thing more gorgeously beautiful 


* We have received the following account of a storm 
at Monte-Video, which, though not penned in a philoso- 
phico-mechanical style, details the curious p! 

hich occurred 





henomena 
w in so lively a manner that we adopt it 
verbatim. Ed. L. G. 
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than the perpetual play of the flickering gleams 
and glances by which it is restored ; yet, place 
him at the window during one of our thunder- 
storms; let him see the pluvial and electric 
deluge, apparently in a state of mutual satura- 
tion (it were mockery to call it heavy rain and 
sheet-lightning), shrouding the earth in liquid 
flame; and as he beholds the glowing ocean, 
rent and ruptured in all directions by streams 
of intense brilliancy, he will verily opine that 
the city and the inhabitants thereof must 
shortly be commingled with the débris of the 
last alluvial deposit. Water is not a bad con- 
ductor. Perhaps, therefore, the conservative 
principle is to be sought for in the density, not 
to say solidity, of the shower itself. Compara- 
tive facility of communication in all directions 
being thus afforded to the fluid, the extreme 
violence of its transitions are, probably, more 
apparent than real. This seems to be the 
general rule, and on the 17th is was strength- 
ened by some astounding exceptions; when 
sacred edifices and secular dwellings were alike 
unspared by the resistless bolt. Terruit urbem. 
It demolished the door of a church, notwith- 
standing the antiphlogistic precautions of the 
padres, who, with more faith than philosophy, 
had, by way of caveat, lit all the candles, and 
served out an extra taper to the niche of each 
particular saint. 

It prostrated the flagstaff on the top of the 
citadel ; splintered and shattered that of the 
British consulate ; penetrated the wall; was 
transmitted along the bell-wire, about seventy 
feet of which it destroyed in its progress, by 
fusion, ignition, and volatisation; and thus 
found its way to, and committed frightful de- 
vastation in, all the rooms of the house, with 
the providential, I had almost said miraculous, 
exception of the bed-rooms. Living in the 
consul’s house, I had the opportunity of making 
an immediate scrutiny of the premises; and 
have subsequently corrected and verified my 
first impressions, by a deliberate appeal to re- 
maining indications. The following detail of 
the concomitant and modifying circumstances 
may, therefore, be relied on. Time 6 a.M.; 
thermometer 62° Fahr.; bar. 29°32; the dis- 
mal-looking, leaden-hued clouds, in ragged 
masses slowly drifting to the southward ; the 
sound, clear, sharp, inconceivably loud and 
momentry, compounded, as it must have been, 
of the thunder-clap, the impinging of frag- 
ments of brick and mortar against the walls, the 
ringing of bells, the disruption of the air, and 
consequent demolition of windows —(twenty- 
two panes of glass were blown, in very small 
fragments, to a distance of twenty feet by the 
concussion of the air),—it yet struck, or rather 
transfixed, the tympanum, in an inappreciable 
instant of time. I was under the momentary 
impression that my head was shattered ; and, 
upon comparing notes, it appeared that others 
had felt in the same manner. The house, 
three stories high, faces the south; length, 
breadth, and height, seventy-five, twenty, and 
fifty-one feet respectively ; ground-flat used as 
cellars ; upper story divided into four bed- 
rooms, of nearly equal length, of which the 
extreme ones occupy the whole breadth of the 
house ; and their doors, facing each other, termi- 
nate a passage four feet wide, which separates 
(by a wooden partition) the two middle dormi- 
tories from the back wall. Of these last Mr. 
and Mrs. Hood’s bed-room is adjacent to the 
eastern extreme. In the solid angle formed 
by the back-wall, ceiling, and partition (which 

eastern cubiculum from Mrs. H.’s), is 
inserted a bell-crank of brass, the sector of a 
circle whose arc is 60° and radius one and a half 





inches; its plane parallel to the ceiling, and 
two inches under it. Four inches beneath this 
is inserted, vertically, a similar crank; a 
straight line of one foot drawn from which, 
on the back-wall, parallel to the ceiling, termi- 
nates in a bell. From one extremity of the 
arc of the upper crank, a copper wire about six 
feet long leads into Mr. H.’s bed-room; the 
other extremity was diagonally connected with 
the bell by a rusty iron wire. The under 
crank is connected with the bell by a similar 
wire, and in its other extremity was inserted 
one of the same metal, which, leading per- 
pendicularly down the corner, but concealed by 
a narrow flat board nailed over it, terminated 
in a silver crank immediately under the ceiling 
of a little ante-room, which forms one of the 
lower suite of apartments, corresponding in 
number with the bed-rooms ; viz. (beginning 
with eastern) small drawing-room, ante-room, 
the drawing-room, and _breakfast-parlour. 
These rooms were traversed throughout their 
whole length by an iron bell-wire, which pass- 
ing in contact with the silver crank, and of 
course at right angles to the wire from the 
upper story, communicated by its longer arm 
with another, also of iron, leading to a bell in 
the servants’ hall; which last wire was con- 
nected by a crank with one of copper, leading 
to the street door. The roof of the house is 
flat, surmounted by a parapet (a continuation of 
the walls) three feet high. The back parapet 
is crannied horizontally for carrying off the 
water; and the roof, slightly elevated from 
said gutters towards the front, forms with the 
back parapet a channel, which, on the morning 
of the 17th, was a small rill. The flagstaff — 
a goodly pine—without flaw, round, perfectly 
smooth, covered with whitewash, sixteen inches 
girt, and slightly tapering, was clamped with 
an iron band to the back parapet, outside, at 
the distance of sixteen feet from its eastern 
extremity. From clamp to summit (truck ?) 
the flagstaff measured twenty-two feet and one- 
sixth. It appears to have arrested a stream of 
lightning, passing from the earth towards the 
clouds, in a southerly direction, at a point 
about two feet from its top. Whether there 
was a nail there, it is impossible to say, for 
ouly a mere crust was left on the east and 
west sides, within one of which, however, 
appeared the matrix of a knot of the wood, 
which may have projected in a point. Fora 
foot downwards the centre was dispersed and 
scattered about in fibres. This central opening 
was prolonged in fissures. Lateral splinters of 
ten and twelve feet, or rather bunches of fibres, 
(for their cohesion was completely destroyed at 
intervals) were scattered about literally in all 
directions—someto the southward, to a distance 
of 100 yards— where the good Catholics, de- 
voutly crossing themselves, picked them up to 
light their fire. For a foot above the iron 
clamp the spar was quite unscathed ; over 
which interval the fluid seems to have leapt to 
the iron clamp, but meeting with a cold recep- 
tion, an oxidised surface, it merely dispersed a 
little of the rust, and imparted a bluish steelly 
colour to a small portion of the metallic surface, 
without communicating any perceptible mag- 
netic power. Hence, by the wet wall, through 
the moist air, and the little rill, it found its 
way to the entrance of the nearest gutter, 
(twenty-two inches horizontal distance from 
the insertion of the flagstaff, and twenty per- 
pendicular distance above the solid internal 
angle and upper bell-crank already referred to). 
At this entrance the upper portion of the fluid, 
arrested by the impassable dry air which it 
encountered upon entering the small tunnel, 





Neer 
and diverging laterally into two streams, strug. 
gled horizontally through the substance of two 
bricks (one on each side of the tunnel, six 
inches apart), scattered their fragments far and 
wide, and, finally uniting, dived sheer down 
twenty inches through the solid masonry, 
drilling in its passage a mousehole-looking 
crevice, re-appeared, emerged at the solid in. 
ternal angle, delivered itself in one terrific 
charge to the upper bell-crank, dispersed the 
rusty iron wire which connected it with the 
bell, and was not transferred by contact along 
the copper wire leading to Mrs. H.’s bed-room, 
but by a transilience of the interval (four 
inches of dry air), it seized upon the vertical 
crank, ignited and dissipated in vapour the 
perpendicular wire leading to the silver crank 
below, strewed the passage, lacerated the 
wooden partition with the splinters of the 
concealing board, and displaced the air with a 
violence which forced the doors of the extreme 
bed-rooms, upturned carpets, overset chairs, 
and blew out two windows. No flash or flame 
appeared in any of the bed-rooms, but they were 
all pervaded by a strongly sulphureous and 
metallic smell. The rooms below were quite 
stifling. Through the silver crank the charge 
was transferred by contact to the wire of the 
lower suite of rooms, which it generally ignited 
and deposited on the ceiling and side-wall, in 
clouds resembling lamp-black. When wiped off, 
the wooden ceiling appears scorched. Fusion 
had also taken place at intervals, as appeared 
by the sphericles of hardened metal which had 
rained down on the carpet. I have in my 
possession a beautiful specimen (about a tea- 
spoonful) of this tiny shot, mixed with a bluish- 
black and almost impalpable scorie. The 
largest balls are about the size of sparrow-hail ; 
and the minutest, when viewed with the micro- 
scope, are perfectly globular. Several drops of 
the fluid wire having fallen, in a state of in- 
tense incandescence on some ornament-covers 
(glass shades) in the drawing room, are actually 
incorporated with the glass. Following the 
longer arm (fifty-eight feet) through the draw- 
ing-room into the parlour, the indications of 
energy are less violently marked. Here only 
a few feet of the wire have been fused ; and 
the remainder, deprived of its oxide, presents a 
bluish steelly appearance. From the wire it 
leaped to a gilt picture-frame; dimmed its 
lustre all round ; imparted to it a slightly 
copperish hue; glanced off at the lower corner; 
took the wall, and detached from it about a 
handbreadth of paper. Equilibrium seems to 
have been regained here, as the progress of 
this stream can be traced no farther. More 
than half the current, however, upon first 
entering the parlour, must have gone off by the 
copper wire leading to thestreet-door. This road, 
indeed, retains no vestiges of the unceremonious 
traveller; but a splinter, disengaged from the 
outside of the street-door, (the point of a nail 
protrudes from the hollow), attests his having 
made a call in that quarter before quitting the 
premises. It remains to trace the shorter 
arm (seventeen feet), from the silver crank into 
the small drawing-room; at the north-east 
corner of which, it burrowed through the floor, 
(brick and mortar eighteen inches thick), and 
finally found repose in the cellar beneath. 
Notwithstanding the comparative brevity of 
this arm of the conducting wire, the charge 
transmitted to this smaller room must have been 
enormous. It has been suggested that the 
presence of iron hoops in the cellar may have 
induced its apparently more energetic determ!- 
nation in this direction. About a yard of the 
wire, in a state of semi-ignition, seems to have 
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wung against the wall, a corresponding portion | appointments to which astronomers are pecu- 
tion , : The rest pre liable in this climate. The preceding 
of the wire was volatilised. At the termination | evening was beautifully clear, while the night 
of the wire, about three feet short of the end | of the eclipse was the most unfavourable that 
wall, a portion of the fluid, attracted by aj could possibly have occurred,—cloudy, rainy, 
series of nails, branched off at right angles to|and windy. i : 
the ceiling, disengaging and tearing the paper | tained previous to the total immersion of the 


of the paper being quite consumed. 


in its downward progress, till, seduced by the 


gilt frame of a mirror on the chimney-piece, it | great intensity of darkness was observed when 


ploughed its way thereto in a serrated furrow 
two inches deep in the solid wall. The pieces 
of brick and mortar had been extruded with 
such extreme violence against the opposite 
(front) wall, as to adhere to it in the shape 
of fine powder. The part of the gilding first 
struck is permanently blackened, and has been 
partially fused and discharged on the chimney- 
piece, where it beautifully gilded a small harts- 
horn phial pluvio auro. The quicksilver is 
dispersed to the depth of an inch down the side 
of the mirror, but in the glass itself there is 
not the slightest indication of fracture. The 
chimney-piece itself (wood) was torn to pieces. 
From the termination of the wire, the re- 
maining portion of the fluid had meanwhile 
struggled directly forward to the solid angle 
at the end of the wall, then right down the 
plane angle, dived through the lower corner, 
and plunged into the cellar, ibigue demum 
forte quievit. J.S. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
METEOROLOGY. 

Aurora Borealis. —On Sunday evening last 
(29th ultimo), at 6 25™, a very bright cloud 
appeared, extending from the N.N.E. to the 
N.N.W., and nearly parallel to the horizon ; 
the eastern extremity, which was about five or 
six degrees in breadth, was curved and well 
defined, exhibiting a brightness equal to that 
of a fleecy cloud when illumined by the full 
moon. The centre of this luminous appearance 
passed over the pole star, which was distinctly 
seen through it. 6% 30™—the cloud seemed 
in great commotion, and moved towards the 
zenith, and for a few moments entirely encom- 
passed it like an immense corona, while corus- 
cations rushed from it, some of which exhibited 
prismatic colours. The constellations Cassio- 
peia, and parts of Perseus and Andromeda, 
were distinctly visible through the nebulosity, 
and there appeared a connexion, by a well- 
defined band, between this luminous appear- 
ance and a bank of clouds over the north-west 
horizon. 6 35™—the bright vapour, with a 
sort of eddying motion and a rapid change of 
form, verged towards the west, when it gradu- 
ally faded away about 6" 45". During the 
progress of this luminous appearance towards 
the west, another bright cloud, but much 
smaller, of a spindle form, about five degrees 
in length, was observed between Auriga and 
the horizon, to which it was parallel; this 
cloud, after remaining stationary for a short 
period, suddenly vanished: in a second or two, 
the same cloud, or one similar, reappeared near 
the Pleiades ; after continuing visible for a few 
seconds, it again instantaneously vanished, 
and a similar cloud was observed near Jupiter, 
whence it also vanished, and reappeared in the 
east, but much fainter, and not so well defined 
as at first. The course of the luminous cloud 
was exactly in opposition to the direction of 

e wind. 


Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Lunar Eclipse.—The lunar eclipse of the 


One or two glimpses were ob- 
Moon into the dark shadow of the Earth; a 


the Moon was in the centre of the shadow, and 
towards the conclusion of the eclipse the Moon 
was dimly seen through driving clouds when 
about half illuminated. No eclipse of either 
luminary has been observed uninterruptedly at 
Deptford for nearly ten years, in consequence 
of unfavourable weather. 


Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Gallery of the Graces. Part X. Tilt. 


“ Tur Wild Flower,” painted by W. Boxall, 
engraved by Ryall; ‘“‘ The Passion-Flower,” 
painted by D. M‘Clise, engraved by Hollis ; 
and “ The Shade of Sadness,” painted by W. 
Boxall, engraved by W. H. Mote, are the ex- 
quisitely finished embellishments of the tenth 
number of the Gallery of the Graces. The 
flowers are both of them delightfully sweet 
and charming; but it is not surprising that 
our sympathies are most powerfully excited by 
the melancholy maiden ; for 


«* Is there a man can mark unmoved 
Dear woman’s tearful eye?” 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Works 
of Lord Byron. Part XXI. Murray. 
Ir the numbers of this beautiful publication 
were to “ stretch out to the crack of doom,” 
our admiration of them would be perpetually 
excited afresh ; but, though the feeling may be 
inexhaustible, the modes of expressing it are 
not so. We can only repeat, that the plates 
are worthy of the text, and there can be no 
higher praise. In the present part we were 
especially charmed with *“* Corinth,” drawn by 
G. Cattermole, from a sketch by W. Page ; 
‘©The Temple of Theseus,’ drawn by W. 
Page ; and “* Grenada,” drawn by F. Lewis. 
By the by, who was the painter of the portrait 
of Clare? The name of the original artist 
ought always to be given, as well as that of the 
engraver. To omit it, is to defraud him of his 
fame. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


LET the black clouds sweep o’er the sky, 
Earth-born, they suit our earthly sphere ; 
Fit pall for the departed one, 
Fit cradle for the coming Year. 
Heavy like many a heart below, 
Yet lit with gleams of broken light, 
Uncertain, shadowy, and their gloom 
So soon to merge in deeper night. 


On such a scroll might Fate inscribe 
The records of the Year to be — 
The dark, the transient—such a page 

O Earth ! is chronicle for thee. 

’T was a false science that which sought 
Thy future where those planets shine : 
The bright, the calm—ah! what have they 
In common or with thee or thine ? 
The clouds, and not the stars, to them 


The omen and the sign be given— 
The clouds, the vapours of our soil, 





The deepening shade, the flitting light, 
Mark what each coming month will know— 
The passing joy, the constant care, 
Of life’s sad pilgrimage below. 
The past still mirrors the to-come : 
Let each say what their past has been. 
Do they not shudder to recall— 
Would they live o’er each troubled scene ? 
Ah! happy those, if such there be, 
Whose still unbroken spirits raise 
Some vision to be realised, 
Some fond belief in happier days. 


The changeful Year itself may read 
Its lesson to the human heart ! 

How pass away its sunshine hours ; 
How does its loveliness depart ! 

From the first flower, which, timid, sad, 
Rises amid the unkindly snow, 

To the last rose, whose pale sweet blush 
Has half forgot its early glow— 


Do they not fade and fall ?—the air 
Forgetful of their summer spell, 
Till Earth seems one vast sepulchre, 
Inscribed with one sad word, “ Farewell !’”” 
And thus it is with life: how soon 
Its early hopes decline and die ! 
And love, which lingers to the last, 
Forgets its smile, but keeps its sigh. 


Look back—twelve phantoms, drear and dim, 
Have melted into silent space ; 

Twelve more come gradual in their room, 
With eager step and hidden face. 

Ah! trust them not ;—the veil when raised 
Will shew but faces ye have known ; 

Though still from every added round 
Something of light and life is flown. 


Those cheerful bells, how can they bid 

A welcome to the new-born Year ? 
I think on what the past has been ; 

I cannot hope—I only fear. 
Oh, vanity of mirth ! those bells 

What mockery the peal they gave ! 
Chime as for a departing soul— 

Toll o’er the New Year as a grave. 

L. E. Ll. 


A HAPPY YEAR! 


A HAPPY year! away, away 
With every thought of care and gloom ! 
Let’s veil the past, and breathe to-day 
Good wishes for the days to come. 


A happy year to all who write— 
To poets, novelists, and sages ; 

And to all those who take delight 
In poring o’er their varied pages. 


May Bulwer send another book 
From Italy across the water ; 
May Mr. Bentley bait his Hook, 
And catch another Parson’s Daughter. 


O! may the coming season give 
To Galt forgetfulness of pain ; 
May he for years in comfort live, 
And then—begin his “‘ Life’ agains 


May Rogers, who may well delight 
In giving artists occupation, 

Be occupied himself, and write 
Another book for illustration. 


The Drama totters! oh, may Bunn 
By acting sterling plays assist her ; 
If he don’t see success, put on 
A pair of spectaeles at Easter. 
To Knowles, who with his Wife contrives 
To melt the heart that vice don’t harden 4 
Oh! may he get a dozen wives, 








26th ultimo affords another instance of the dis- 


Not stars, whose element is heaven. 


And sell them all at Covent Garden. 
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To Mrs. Norton,—she who treads 
Fame’s path, and o’er all hearts prevails, 
The print-shops fills with pretty heads, 
The Annuals with pretty tales ! 


To L. E. L.—though fashion veer, 

And may the Muses’ barque abandon, 
Amid the storm they still may steer 

To a bright resting-place, to Land-on ; 


To both the Smiths, twin brothers skilled 
In shedding round wit’s finest particles ; 

Yet who’s immortal book is fill’d 
Notoriously of ** Rejected’’ articles ! 


To these a happy year: for one 
Besides I'd claim kind recollections, 
Who’s harp, however weak its tone, 
Was touch’d for Home and home’s affections. 
T. H. Bayty. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
A NEw two-act comedy, with the attractive title 
of the Wedding Gown, from the pen of Mr. 
Jerrold, was produced for the first time at this 
theatre on Thursday evening; and, as usual 
with this gentleman’s productions, was most 
favourably received by the audience. The plot 
and incidents contain nothing either sufficiently 
new or striking to invite us to their detail. The 
chief merits of the piece lie in the dialogue, 
which, with the advantage of such admirable 
mouth-pieces as Mr. Farren, Mr. Cooper, Miss 
Taylor, and Miss Phillips, became so prominent 
as to secure its success. The acting throughout 
was excellent, with the exception of Mr. King, 
whose comedy appears to be distinguished by 
being worse than his tragedy. 
THE ADELPHI, 

Wiru its attractive pantomime, has only to 
desire that it could contain twice its nightly 
number of visitors. 


THE VICTORIA 
Draws well with legitimate tragedies; and, 
indeed, the holyday time has been favourable 
to all the theatres. 
OLYMPIC. 

Perseus and Andromeda, the last, and we 
had almost said the best, of Mr. Planché’s and 
Mr. C. Dance’s productions of this class, has 
added much ‘to -the Olympic attractions, and:is 
performed to full houses, with much applause, 
every night. We wonder where these successful 
writers will take their next field,—it must be in 
Air, for they have now occupied the empyrean, 
_ the paren | the terrestrial, and the aqueous 
regions. 


STRAND. 

On Thursday week, after introducing a very 
original Irish character, a person always speak- 
ing in half words, Mr. Russell was obliged to 
bid his theatre farewell, in consequence of 
some legal proceedings between landlord and 
tenant. Weregret this, for both by talent and 
conduct he is most deserving of public favour ; 
but, as theatres are springing up every where 
like mushrooms, we trust he will soon find an- 
other eligible place for his various and clever 
entertainments. 


THE FITZROY 
JUDICIOUSLY sports its pantomime early in 
the evening, for the sake of the young folks. 





VARIETIES. 
A New Record Office, onthe site- of the 


Roll’s Garden, is. now said to be determined ' 


upon. Our readers will remember the very 
interesting propositions discussed in preceding 





Literary Gazettes, for re-arranging, classing, 
and epitomising with copious indices, these im- 
portant national documents; bringing them all 
together from various depositories into one 
grand collection, where they might be readily 
consulted on legal and historical points. We 
earnestly trust that so beneficial a plan will not 
be lost sight of, now that an opportunity offers 
for carrying it into effect. 

Captain Hoppner, R.N.— The fatigues and 
sufferings of a life of unusual naval exertion in 
every climate and quarter of the globe, have, 
we lament to say, led to the premature death of 
this able and highly esteemed officer. After a 
long and painful illness of three months’ dura- 
tion, Capt. Hoppner died on the 22d ult., in the 
39th year of his age. He saw much service 
from his first embarkation in the Endymion, 
to the end of his career. His adventures at Lovo 
Choo, and during all Lord Amherst’s embassy, 
are full of honour, and his enterprise through- 
out was almost a romance. On the Polar ex- 
peditions, and in nautical surveys, he was also 
eminently distinguished by his talents and su- 
perior conduct. As an officer and a man he 
was equally beloved. 

William Sotheby, Esq.—It is with sorrow we 
have to record the loss of our estimable and 
admired friend, the late father of our national 
poetical school, Mr. Sotheby. On the 30th ult. 
this most amiable man died at his house in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, in the 77th year of 
his age. He was a member of many literary 
societies, a kind and liberal benefactor to 
those which required pecuniary aid, and a| 
generous friend to all. As a poet, he stands in | 
the foremost rank of our age. His Oberon, 
from Wieland, is an unexcelled performance ; 
and his translations of Homer in the first class 
of that difficult and rarely successful branch of | 
literature. An elegant scholar, a good man, ' 
and an admired author, has run his beneficent, 
his useful, and his luminous course. 

Professor Mukel. — With great regret, we | 
have to announce the death of the celebrated 
Professor Dr. Mukel, of Halle, on the 31st of) 
October. He was the author of several very 
elaborate works on anatomy. His great work 
on comparative anatomy was nearly completed ; 
and it is to be hoped that the remaining part 
was so far advanced that it may yet be pub-| 
lished. 

Cholera. — Cases of cholera, and generally | 
very fatal, have recently occurred in various | 
places in the upper ward of Renfrewshire.— 
Glasgow Chronicle. 

Earthquakes. —On the 2st of July two, 
severe shocks of earthquake were experienced | 
at Rungpore, in India. Each lasted for several 
minutes; and they were attended by a roaring | 
noise, the earth opening and emitting sulphu- 
reous flames. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Srr,--I have been an early and regular purchaser of 
Sir Walter Scott's works, both in poetry and, rose, from 
the moment of their first publication; and I am conse- 
quently ie possession of the original edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels, from their first appearance in 1814 down 
to the fourth series of the Tales of my Landlord, in 1832; | 
making, in the whole, seventy-five volumes, at the ori-| 
= prices of 10s.6d.a volume. I need not say that I, 

ave, in common with every other reader, derived the! 
greatest pleasure from the perusal of these admirable | 
works, and I do not — having taken to them so early; | 
but I confess that I feel a little mortified at finding | 
that the purchasers of the chcaper edition of Sir Walter | 
Scott’s Novels and Tales now in progress are, by the ad- | 
dition of his notes and illustrations, put in possession of ! 
much valuable information which was not given to his 
first and earliest friends, and that the value and estima- | 
tion of our work are in consequence much } |. | 

I beg leave, therefore, to suggest to the publishers of | 
the smaller work, or to the proprietors of Sir Walter | 





Scott’s works in general, that it would be an act of 
favour as well as justice to us who hold the first edition, 
if they would publish, in a separate volume, to class with 
ours, the notes and illustrations with which Sir Walter 
has enriched his more fortunate subscribers. The ex- 

mse could not, I suppose, be very heavy; and such a 

k would, I doubt not, find ready purchasers amongst 
those who, like me, wish to have the works as complete 
as ible.—I ain, &c. 

istol, Dec. 28, 1833. An OLD SuBscRIBER, 

A volume of dramas, entitled the Seven Temptations, 
by Mrs. Howitt. 

A translation of Zschokke’s Popular History of Swit- 
zerland, with the author's subsequent alterations. 

We are glad to see a new and revised edition of Mr. 
D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature announced in six 
monthly volumes, by Mr. Moxon. 

Elements of Medical Police; or, the Principle and 
Practice of Legislating for the Public Health. By Dr. 
Bisset Hawkins. 

Medica Sacra; or, Short Expositions of the more im- 
portant Diseases mentioned in the Sacred Writings. By 
Dr. 'T. Shapter. 

The Principles and Practice of nemo as at present 
taught by Dr. Blundell at Guy’s Hospital; with Notes, 
&c. by Thomas Castle, F.L.S.; and also the Study of 
Osteology, or History of the Bones of the Human Body: 
illustrated by folio plates from Albinus and Cheselden, 
by the same. 

Victor Jacquement’s, the French Naturalist, Letters 
from India, describing a Journey in the English dominions 
of India and Thibet, the Kingdoms of Lahore and Cash- 
mere, in the Years 1828—33. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening, by J.C. Loudon, new 

it. No. Il. 8vo. 2s.6d. sewed.—A Lecture on Animal 
Instinct, by the Rev. A. Wells, 8vo. 1s. sewed.—An In- 
troduction to the Study and Practice of Medicine, by 
John Dowson, M.D. 12mo., 4s. 6d. sewed.—A Treatise on 
the Offices of Christ, by George Stevenson, 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Sermons on Practical Subjects, by D. Welsh, D.D., 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, 
Vol. XVIIL., 8vo, 15s. bds.—Valpy’s Shakespeare, with 
Illustrations, Vol. XV. (the last), 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Val- 
py’s Classical Library, No. 49 (Livy, Vol. IV.), 18mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth.—Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir T. D. 
Lauder, with thirty Illustrations, 2 vols. t 8vo. 18s. 
cloth.—The Baboo and other Tales descriptive of Society 
in India, 2 vols. post #vo. 2ls. — The Preacher, 
Vol. VI., 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—A Treatise on the Hair, 
18mo. 1s. sewed.—Grace Kennedy’s Works, Vol. 1., 12mo, 
5s. cloth.—Christian Family Library, Vol, X. (Christian 
Theology), by Pictet, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Harper’s Miscel- 
lany for Young Persons, 10 vols. 18mo. 3s. each vol. 
sewed.—The Stoic, or Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athe- 
nian, by J. Stanford, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—Narrative of a 
Journey to the Falls of the Cavery, with a Description of 
the Neilgherry Hills, by Lieut. H. Jervis, 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
—Lectures at Home, by Maria Hack, 12mo. 4s. 64. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 
December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 26 | From 34. to ; 30°06 to 29°93 

Friday ---+ 27 , «+++ § 2905 «- 
Saturday -- 28 | 47 29°70 +e 
Sunday---- 29 . +» 45 
Monday - 30 | : ++ 52 
Tuesday -- coe, 45. oe Sh 


50 
29°86 
29°58 


a7 | 


Wednesday 1 | ---- 36. 
Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Except the 29th ult. and Ist inst., generally cloudy, 

with frequent heavy rain. 

Rain fallen, °55 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our ‘ well-wisher, H. H.” might have gathered from 
our pages, that our principle in literature (as, we think, it 
holds good in every thing else) is quality rather than 
quantity, and fair trading in preference to cheap trick- 
ing.* Therefore, as we wish ourselves as well as he wishes 
us, and are perfectly satisfied with things as they are, we 


29-72 +. 





| cannot accept the advice of our anonymous friend, who, 


from his crest, should never object to a deer head. 

We do not remember to have seen the book mentioned 
by Tloauras. 

In spite of repeated notifications, many of our friends 
and correspondents seem to think it quite possible for us 
to attend to as many communications on Thursday night 
and Friday morning, when our journal is prepared fot 

ress, as would take us two seq” at any period of the 
week, to read and digest. Well, we can say nothing to 
some twenty in this Gazette. 

We cannot tell E. E. more than we published respecting 
the Architectural Society; for we weekly destroy all the 
MSS. &c. of the week, and have not the prospectus to 
referto. We have no doubt it will come immediately 
before the public, with all the needful particulars. 

The bad weather prevented our attending Mr. Nigg!’s 
performance on his new grand pianoforte, the peculiarity 
of which M. Moscheles states to be an upper row of keys 
**most happily imitating the tones of stringed and wind 
instruments.” 





* In vain advertisements the town o’erspread y , 
They're epitaphs to say th ework is dead 
at least lingering, dying. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 


Head Masters :— 
Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A. Professor of Latin ; 


and 

Henry i fame M.A. Professor of Greek in the University of | Cruise of a 
Brazilian Navy — Memoir of the Services of the late Major-Ge- 

neral L. Warren — The Composition of the Spanish Army, with 
a concise Statistical View of the Country — Correspondence from 
the principal Ports and Stations — General Correspondence on a 
variety of important Subjects; and including Letters from Cey- 
. lon, from Malta, and from an Officer in Don Pedro’s Army, &c. 
Seven Weeks in the Summer, Three Weeks ee no ae Sm of the Gentlemen Cadets at Addis- 


This School will re-open after the Christmas Holydays on Tues- 
day, the 14th of January. It is under the government of the 
Council, and is conducted by the Professors of Latin and Greek. 

The Hours of Attendance are from a Quarter-past Nine to Half- 
past Three. 

The Vacations are, § 


e - ting work ed the ist of January, affordi favour- 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. able or ity for commencing the Publicati az 


of immediately see ee tae ieee and Candia, by Major J. Mit- 
chell, H. P. 


Army and Navy. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The First Number, for 1834, of this valuable and inte- 





y for 4 
z its contents will be found :— 
Warand thewart Office—-Russia and Poland—On the Expediency 


‘The Polar ** Lions” 
—Prize Fighting ; its Sollecees” on the British Character — A 
venue Cutter — Adventures of an Officer in the 





relative to the Naval and 





at Christmas, and Ten Days at Easter. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil is 15l., of which 5/. are 
paid in advance in each Term 

Books, Drawing Materials, and Stationery, are provided for the 
Pupils, and charged to the Parents. 

Boys are admitted to the School at any age under Fifteen, if 
they are competent to enter the lowest class ; and are not allowed 
_ — in the School after the completion of their Sixteenth 


\ The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Properties of 
the most familiar Objects, yo and artificial; the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and 
Modern History ; Geography, Physical and Political ; Arithmetic 
and Book-Keeping, t of M i and of Na- 
tural Philosophy, and Deawi ng. 

A Monthly Report of the cai of each Pupil is sent to his 
Parent or Guardian. 

Dinners and other suitable Refreshments are provided for the 
Pupils by a person appointed by the Council. 

2ist Dec. 1833. THOMAS COATES, Seoretary. 


‘ING’ s COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Medical School. 
The Spring Course of Lectures will commence on Tuesday, 


the 2ist of January. 
ana, BR _ and Morbid Anatomy, by Herbert Mayo, 


i by ae Partridge, Esq. 
Botany, by ‘Guibere Burnett, Esq. F. 
Sees by J. F. Daniell, Esq. F. ts . F.RS 
Materi a Medica and Therapeutics, by Bisset Hawkins, M.D, 
Medicine, Principles and Practice of, by Francis Hawkins, M.D. 
Medicine, Forensic, by Thomas Watson, M.D. 
Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children, by Robert 
Ferguson, M.D. 
Surgery, Principles and Practice of, by J. H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. 
Students of Medicine and Surgery have the option either of 
attending one or more Courses of Lectures as occasional pupils, 
or of entering upon a complete Course of Professional Instruction 
as King's College Medical Students. The privileges which the 
Class of King’s College Medical Students will enjoy, and the 
Course of Study required of them, may be learned from a printed 
statement, which is to be obtained on application at the Office of 


the College. 
(By — sy the Council) 

Dec. 26, 1833. V. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

The — Classes for the Gaasennment Classics, ae 
Literature, Hebrew, and Foreign Lang will be 
on Wednesday, the 15th January next. 

The School will be opened on Wednesday, the 22d January 
next. 














O ADVERTISERS. —EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.—Advertisements for insertion in the Adver- 

tising Sheet of No. CXVIII., are requested to be sent to Longman 

and Co. 39, Paternoster Row, by January 10th; and Prospectuses, 
Bills, &c. to be stitched § in the Number, a week 1 ater. 





plete Fund of Entertainment, 

Price 28s, suites — = 12s. 6d, et anes and neatly 
half-bound in morocc: 

HE CARICATURE SCRAP. BOOK; 
a Collection of several hundred humorous Grou ps— 
Illustrating Proverbs — Ancient and Modern Fashions and Cus- 
toms —the Art of Tormenting — Remarkable Characters of Lon- 
ag a &c., in fifty-seven large Sheets, drawn and etched by 
ea 
*,* This Work, published at a price, 
will be found a never- —— j cares po mses Bon = ‘ne ace 
side circle and bate Poet 
harles ‘I 


Just published, 
HE STAR of BETHLEHEM. 
Bagreces | in Mezzotinto by GEORGE SANDERS, from 
an Original Picture. 
Subscribers’ Names received at the Engraver’s, 13, Charles 
Street, Clarendon Square. 





ilt, Fleet Street, London. 


Cambridge University Almanac. 7 
ice 5s, 6d. engraved on an Imperial Sheet, 

‘HE CA MBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
ALMANAC for the Year 1834; containing a correct 

List of the Heads of Colleges, University Officers, Professors, 
Terms, Remarkable Days, &c. &c.; ornamented with a View of 
the Pitt Press, engraved in the line manner by Challis, from a 
Drawing by the same Artist. 
Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and sold in 
London by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Suttaby and Co.; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 
Views of the different Colleges engraved for 
the earnest Almanac may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 





Military co — Changes in the Staff of the Army during the 
past Year— Distribution of the Army on the Ist of January, 1834, 
marking those Regiments first for sve Service, &c.—Promo- 
tions and A ppointments—Obituary, &c. & 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. uniform with Moore’s Life of Byron, 
and embellished with a new Portrait of Lord Byron, after a 
Drawing by Count D’Arsay. 
ORD BY RON? S CONVERSATIONS 
with the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


IL. 
The First Number, price only 4s. per Vol. bound, of 
rish National Tales, 
Containing the Nowlans, and Peter of the Castle. 
By the O’Hara Family. 
Ill. 
The First Number, price only 4s. per Vol. bound, of 
The Naval and ine con Library of Entertain- 


ment, containing eer arryat’s Naval Officer. 


The December Number, ace only 4s, per Vol. bound, of 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, containing 
Brambletye House. 


Vv. 
In 1 vol, price 15s. ‘ 
Letters from Switzerland 
and Italy. 


Mr. Carne’s 


VI. 
n 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s, 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’ s Indicator and Companion ; 
Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire-side. 
Published’ for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street ; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Cheap Editions of Mr. Bulwer’s Novels, 
Handsomely printed in post 8vo. and bound, 
A Um © "FOR D. 
By the Author of «* Pelham” and “ Eugene Aram.” 
3 vols. 188, 
Paul Cliftord has been justly pronounced superior to the rest 
of Mr. Bulwer’s Novels, inasmuch as it includes within itself the 
wit and buoyancy of “* Pelham,” the pathos of « ed ry isowned,” 


[TX&ELS' Ss SPAIN 


ay Work on 
wo aang 8vo0. 265. 


in 1830. 


“ We recommend these volumes to our readers.”"—Zdin- 


burgh Review. 


«“ This very excellent work.”—Athencum. 
«« A work from which I have derived more information than 


— _ the state documents I ever perused.”—Lord Aberdeen’s 
speech, 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





i A New Edition, ys cer from anneryosy * aapeagrapiee of the 


bers, 4s. bound a 


THE PARLTAMENTA| RY POCKET 


COMPANION; 1 di Peerage for 


833. 
«« We can safely recommend this epitome to the patronage of 





all who are not able of themselves to give a biographical sketch 
of every member of the legislature.”—New Monthly Magazine, 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Interesting New Voyages and Travels. 

Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His si e% 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous P 


RESIDENCE in the WEST INDIES 


and AMERICA 
By Lieut.- Col. ST. CLAIR. 


Il. 
Complete in 4 vols. post Svo. 
The East India Sketch-Book ; 
or, Life in India. 
«“ We strongly recommend this work to all who wish to learn 
the exact state of society in our Indian empire.”—Spectator. 
“ This amusing work gives the reader more insight into the 
Eastern world than many a ponderous volume. We can bear 
witness to the fidelity of the —e —Metropolitan, 


Excursions in Beer South Wales, &c. 
In the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33. 
By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 1 vol. Bvo. with Plates. 
«* Interesting to every man intending to leave his father-land, 
and to all who have relations and friends in that remote but ex- 
traordinary part of the globe.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


IV. 
Tours in Upper India, 
y Major Archer, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 8vo. 

« Both Major Archer's and Captain Skinner’s works abound in 
lively representations of all that strikes the eye as new, beautiful, 
or strange.’’—Edinburgh Review. 
« Here are plenty of novelties —tiger-hunts, anecdotes of ele- 
jhants, fine scenery, strange manners, and a wonderful variety 
of orienta! character.”—E.raminer. 


V. 
New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Excursions in India. 
By Captain Thos. Skinner, 31st Regiment 
« One of the pleasantest books we have ever read, Atlas, 


vi. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Etchings, &c, 
Transatlantic Sketches, 


By | Captain J. E. Alexander, 42d Royal Highlanders. 
a Visit to the most interesting Scenes in North and 





and the historical srath and vigorous 
which d 





Falkland: a Tale. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Ill, 
The Disowned. 3 vols. 12s. 
* 1f * Pelham’ justly raised for its author a very high cha- 
poo *The Disowned’ will raise it far higher.” — Literary 
azette, 


Iv. 
Devereux. 3 vols. 12s. 
This Tale includes a a. i years, from Charles the Second 
to George the Second, and a! 
rg Rea = during that eitliant period are introduced as agents 
n the s 
Published f for H. Colburn by R. seamed New Burlington Street. 





Valuable New Year's Gift. 
In 1400 columns = seer ape type, forming a very thick volume 
ecimo, price 14s, bound, 
HE ARTS” of LIFE and CIVILISA- 
TION, with Accounts of all the Useful Products of 
Nature and Industry : and Practical Details of Processes in Ma- 
nufactures, Chemistry, enw res Building, Mechanics, and 
other Social Sciences, alphabetically arranged, according to the 
best Authorities and latest Discoveries. 
By SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 
«* The sole purpose of science and of all study is the economy 
and improvement of the arts of life.” —Rumford. 
have often regretted that we have not such a dictionary of 
ine chemical, mechanical, and useful arts, practised in civilised 
society, as would enable a willing savage, or a ——— people, 
at once to profit by all our discoveries.”— Fran: 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


- Also, = 10s. rs * 
A new edition of the Million of Facts, or 
Book of Universal Data, by the same Author. 


South America and the West Indies. 
“ A pleasanter book than this it: would be difficult to find,”—~ 


Examiner, 
* Ab ble kinds.”—Atlas. 





ling in 1 of all imagi 


vu. 
New and ses * edition, with all the Plates of the former 
mpression, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Wild Sports of the West. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo.” 
One of those — productions which possess a fund of in- 
tesest for readers of every class. daesaiacaiind Gazette, 





Newest System of Cookery. 
New edition, in 8vo. closely printed in double columns, com- 
rising upwards of 500 pages, and 5000 of the most Modern 
Domenie Recei mom and numerous engraved Designs for laying 
out the Table, Ce 
YHE COOK’ S DICTIONARY. 
RICHARD DOLBY, 
Of the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's Street. 
Reviewers’ Opinions. 
“ This is the first time, we believe, that the terms of the art of 
cooking have ever been reduced to a form of ready reference. 
The plan is good, and presents ye oye advantages. | We like 
the book: it is worth the tlas. 
sl “« His s gor peel savours of ail aos is — in taste, 
It is indeed an admirably digested 
aan teaching both the decorative and the solid.” County 
Chronicle. 
«* Adapted equally for the use of the profession and of private 
families. ‘his book bids fair to become the sole pease: of English 
and foreign cookery and confectionary.”— Morning Pos 
Published for H. nase by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
UBLIN UNIV ERSITY MAGAZINE» 
No. XIII. for January, 1834, being the First Numbe™ 
of a New Volume. 








Contents, 
I 1 Ode for the New Year—Queen Elizabeth and the 





Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
rs Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Mr. Hook's New Work, 
In Three Volumes, 8vo. 
O V E sand I D E. 
By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 
“ Two stories in Mr. Hook's best style.”—Literary Gazette, 
“ Both pieces are just pony — 


oer would expect from 
Athenaum, 


RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 
Part XV., price 1s- containing Sermons by the ions 

Bishop of Gatcbanes ; the Rev. Robert Anderson; the 
Andrew Irvine; the Rev. James Shergold Boone; the Rev. R, 
S. B. Sandilands. 
The First and Second Volumes, at 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth; and the Parts, I. to XV., at ls.each; may 
be had separately. 


University —Song of the Chouan —State and a a of the 
Country — Hilloa, our Fancy! Flight the First — ‘Triumphant 
Love— The Literary Lady; translated from Schiller — Scotland, 
No.1; Glasgow — Archery; from the French—Hints from High 
Places, No. I1I.—Le Maudit Printemps; translated from De 
benecue er — Memoir of the late Edward Walsh, M.D., with No- 
ven. ote Canadian Indians, &c. anda Portrait — Come away! 

es for Music, by Mrs. Hemans — Academical Reform — Battle 
Song, by Robert Gilfillan—Critical Notices. 

Vols. I. and II. may also be had, bound in 


cloth and lettered, 16s. each. 
Dublin : William a jun. and Semgengs Simpkin and 





London: John Ww. Page "a Magazine Office, 
tran 





Mr. Hook” t, arn hifal 
a rittaker and Co. ve Marie Lane. 


Sold by all Bootsellere in the United Kingdom. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





bound, gilt edges, iis” One "Ge, 


Tie NORTHERN TOURIS 


i for 1834; containing Seventy - Fe Views of 
a ) Scenery, &e, in Westmorland, Cumberland, 
with Di 





— or A 
Admit it—a cheerfal visitant — to the domestic hearth : 
Christmas festival, it will speak to you 


your country s' 
« The traveller would do well to arm himself with this volum 


asa a S the o comanereten admiration of foreign scenes, 
ice him against the mee more lovely land- 


which som: 
scapes of his native prea w The a Atlas, Dec. 1 
Weg cccon who vps not had 





reation, which is the boast of our island, will 
fw faithful cs copy of it to a them, and at the same 
y see the originals.” — The 

Morning Herald. 


Uniform in size with Miss 


and elegant editi 
The Works of Hannah More; with Notes 
and a Memoir of the Author. 
N.B, Prospectuses, ng full ster may be had of all 


A Portrait of the ‘ate William Greenfield, 
(Editor of Bagster’s C hensive Bible,) the Ja- 





nuary Number of the Imperial Magazine, No. 181, being the 
commencing Number of the Sixteenth Volume, price One 


India’ Proofs of the Portrait, suitable for Bagster’s Compre 
hensive Bible, T wo Shillings each. 
London: deseuneens Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Price One Shilling 


A™ respectful LETTER to the PEERESSES 


of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By an ENGLISHWOMAN, 
London: J., G., ee F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo peau and Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





vol. price 6s. boards, 


KETCHES. ond ECCENTRICITIES of 


COLONEL DAVID CROCKETT, of West Tennessee. 
** Ridentem dicere verum, quid vetat ?”—Horace. 


“Who has not heard of David Crockett, the very ‘ embodied 
k of a class of 


spirit’ of a b 
men now almost extinct even on the western frontier ?” 


In | vol. with a Portrait, price 6s. boards. 





The Letters of the British Spy, by William 


h edition, revised and corrected. With a Bio- 


Wirt, Esq. Ten 
graphical Sketch of the Author. 
On the Ist of January was published, in 8vo. 


The First Volume of the Writings of George 


Wephlegiee. with a Life of the Author, Notes, and Are 0 
by J Sparks. Tobe er in 12 volumes. 
O. Rich, 12, Lion Square. 


EMOIRS of the ROYAL ASTRONO.- 

MICAL SOCIETY, Vol. VI. quarto, price 20s. ; and 

Royal aati Son one Notices of Paes Ly oy noe = 
vols, 8vo. price 4. in boards ; t 

penny ic on “for i934, of Sclentiiie 


orks. 
John Weale, (late Priestley and Weale,) 5, High Street, 
Bloomsbury. 








: In 8vo. price 5s 
CON MON. PLACE BOOK 


emapenl anion to the New Testament; consisting of 
iNiustrations of Difficult Renee apparent Contradictions and 


'y collected from the most 
eminent Authors and Criti 
By the Rev. S. cf ONGHURST, B.A. 
S. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet Street, 





Price sient an eamnentinnny Hieroglyphic, 


HE ALD of ASTROLOGY for 


; i of Zadkiel the Seer; 





° the 
alsoa Tide. -table, Gardener's C slendar, &c. &c., and an extensive 


List of fulfilled Predictions for 1833. 

Londen: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, and Davies and Dickson, St. Martin’s Le Grand; and 
by Rockliff and seneeemenns a 








in English, By J.H.V 


in the 

u of your country; and in 

the mirth and gaiety of the new year, it will remind you * ’tis | the Hou 
i.” 


the pleasure of veholding that glo- 


Il. 
Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, and to 
be completed in about Eight Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, 
handsomely poume - cloth, Vols. I. and II. of a new, cheap, 


With Plates and Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s.; royal 8vo. (India 


P; 's,) 31. 138. 6d. 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the 


ee of Breet ; from the "ar ag Conquest. 
. EN, M. R.S.L. &c. 
With much Py pub iT aun 


Memoirs of the Race of j ota whence 
se of Russell had its origin. Separately, royal 8vo. 7s. 
“A valuable addition to our national literature.” — Literary 
e | Gazette. 

« The author’s exertions have been unremitting to render this 
work worthy of himself and of the illustrious family whose deeds 
he records.” —Leeds Mercury. 

«« We commend the author's diligence in collecting his multi- 
— materials, and his skill in arranging them.” — Atheneum. 

ad iffen has shewn, in the present elaborate and judicious 





Nem Periodical Works. 
With the Magazines, - a ng _ was published, the 


R. BURKE'S. “HISTORY of the 
I BRITISH GENTRY; a Companion to the Peerage 
and Baronetage. 

The January Number of Colburn’s Modern 
Novelists, containing Flirtation, by Lady Charlotte Bury, in 
3 vols. 12s, bound. 

The 2d Number of the Romance of Irish 
History, containing Yesterday in Ireland, by E. E. Crowe, Esq. 
in 3 vols. 12s. bound. 

The 2d Number of the Naval and Military 
Library of Entertainment, containing Captain Glascock’s hu. 
morous Novel of Sailors and Saints, 3 vols. 12s. bound. 





a tat the true a fire is by ne means inco with 





7 a eal igheful echt oft this illustrious house.”—Tait’s Mag. 


jon: estintein cies and Co.; and Carpenter and Son. 





Present State ow Turkey. 
In two volumes, rs beg Second Edition, with Additions, 
9 18s. cloth boards, 
RAVEL Ss. ‘in TURKEY, EGY PT, 
NUBIA, and PALESTINE. 
By . MADDEN, M.D. 
“ A very pretty edition of this interesting work, which we re- 
joice to see so justly appreciated. Dr. Madden has made some 
judicious alterations, by which his pleasing pictures are rendered 
~ | more distinct, and his travels altogether more attractive.”—Li- 
terary Gazette, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


‘seis: 8vo, Ms lls, 6d. 


{T HE ABBESS; a Romance. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
«In almost every page we recognise the same sharp and in- 
trepid spirit, the same leaning to the picturesque side of every 
thing, the same love of heightening the effect of all, and not a 
little of the same liking for warm delineations which we per- 
ceived in her ¢ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ Unques- 
tionably some of the chapters of the ‘ Abbess’ equal any thing in 
the language for liveliness and truth.”— Atheneum, 
««« The Abbess’ is a very extraordinary book, and will amply 
repays the readers.”—John Bull. 
he proper elements of romance abound in its pages.”— 
Sunday Herald. 
By the same Author, r 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
Fourth edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 24 Plates, 2is. 
“* It must be every where admitted that her observations uni- 
formly indicate a strong, active, well-informed mind, endowed 





with good sense, and no ordinary firmness. Her style is livel 
veer and even poetically beautiful.” — Monthly 
eview. 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 1/.1 


HE DOMESTIC MANNERS and 
SOCIAL CONDITION of the WHITE, COLOURED, 
and NEGRO POPULATION of the WEST INDIES. 
y Mrs. CARMICHAEL, 
Five Years Resident in St. Vincent’s and Trinidad. 

«PT litically well timed, that we have no 
doubt it will attract tend popular attention, ‘though its state- 
ments are any thing but favourable to the views taken of the 
West Indies, of the planters, and of the slaves, by a most zealous 
and active party in this country. We have hitherto had nothing 
so full of little domestic partioulars.”—Literary Gazette. 

*« Beg, buy, borrow, do all but steal, Mrs. Carmichael’s book.” 
—Mctropolitan Magazine. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 8vo0. with Sixteen Engravings, Price 18s. cloth lettered, 


HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
MODERN wore 
CYRUS REDDING. 

“ This work will ee read with interest by a large circle of 
readers. It is generally written with fervour and perspicuity. 
The printing and paper ai e as beautiful as they can be, and 
there are belli from the pencil of the au- 
thor, which occasionally remind us even of Stothard in their 
wealth of grace. A more splendid volume has not issued from 
the press this many a day.”— Atheneum. 
«“ Mr. Redding’s work contains a vast fund of practical and 
curious inf i and an i number of minute facts.” 
—Speciater. 

“ We have read with great areas a very instructive and en- 
tertaining work, entitled « A History and Description of Modern 
bene by te Cyrus Redding. ~ ‘ith no pedantic pretensions 

ning or 




















e New Publications, 


M CRINGLE’S LOG. Reprinted from 
Blackwood’s fons anage with Additions and Correc- 

tions. In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth. 
2. The Course of Time: a Poem, in Ten 


Books. By Robert Pollok, A.M. The Twelfth Edition. In 
foolscap avo. price 10s. 6d. 


3. P: from the Diary of a late Phy- 
sician, With Notes and ey bd the Editor. Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. pri 


4. The Isle of Palms; the City of the Plague ; 
opd ote Poems. By John Wilson. In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 
5. Records of Woman, and other Poems. 


By Felicia Hemans. The Fourth Edition, In Foolscap 8vo. 
price 8, 6d. 


by the same Author, 
1. Songs of the ‘Affections, with other Poems. 
In foolscap 8vo, 7. 
2 The Forest Sanctuary, with other Poems. 
‘ool, 


d Edition, with Additions scap Svo. 8s. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; % T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 





P | research, with no labour 
ps nen at ‘wie or unnecessary display of poetical reading, to 
which his subject might have inclined him, Mr. Redding has 
aye us a book which contains a vast dea! of interesting and use- 

| information, conveyed in a clear and unaffected style. The 
Appendix itself contains a body of facts of sufficient interest and 
importance to compose 2 volume, a body of facts which will be 
found in no other single work on the subject.”—Times, 

«In research, and ics, it ought to be in 

the hands of every lover of rsd vineyard and of pure wine.” — 

United Service Gasette, 
“© A varied collection of very curious facts in a highly inter- 
esting branch of natural history, which will conduce to the en- 
tertainment even of those who may be careless of the pleasures 
of wine, but yet partial to the contemplation of the beautiful 
phenomena of the vegetable kingdom.”— Monthly Review. 
*« Every thing that can be said on the subject of modern wines 
throughout the world is here brought together in a masterly 
style.” —Brighton Gazette. 
_Walttaber and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





tf 3 vols. 8v 
ALTZBURGH ; a Tale of the Times of 
“A —. considerable merit; written with great skill, 


and contains many passages of superior beauty.” — Morning 
Herald. 


“* An historical fiction of much novelty and interest.”—Li- 
terary Gazette, 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





; The January Number of the 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


contains, among a variety of other interesting articles: 
+ The Chartered Booksellers alias the Society for the Diffusion 
ef Useful Knowledge. 
2. Magpie Castle, by the Author of ** Sayings and Doings.” 
3. German Studies, by Mrs. Hemans, No. 1. Goethe’s Dramatic 
Poem of Tasso. 
. Songs of the Greeks, by the same writer. 
Progress of Music to the Present Day—Velluti, Sontag, &c. 
. Irish Fools, by T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Taxation in England—the House an Window Duties. 
Authentic Account of an Unreported Meeting. 
On the Prose Writings of John Milton. 
10. The Story of Helen Gillet, 
11. Backgammon versus Chess. 
12. Monthly Commentary on Men and Things, for January. 
The New Monthly Magazine commences the new year 
with a great accession of talent, and those who wish to avail 
themselves of the present opportunity for commencing it are re- 
quested to forward their orders to their respective Booksellers 
immediately. Several Numbers having been reprinted, complete 
sets may be had, or any odd oa 
Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
ere Bell and Bradfute, Betalacghs and John Cumming, 
ublin. 


Seenare 


In one wade » BVO. price 10s. 6: 


OURNALS Tie SIONS in the 


ALPS, 
By WM. BROCKEDON, 
Author of the «* Illustrations of Passes in the Alps,” &c. &c. 
“« Mr. Brockedon knows how to wield the pen as well as the 
pencil.”—Spectator, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternester Row. 


hop Jebb’s Works. 

RACTICAL, “THEOLOGY ; comprising 

iscourses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Church of reer and Ireland; Critical and other Tracts; and 
a Speech delivered - be House of ee in 1814, 

B; HN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S 
Bishop of (Limerick, Ardfert, ‘and Aghadoe. 
2 vols, 8vo. price 24s. boards, 


. Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical ; 

with Se Notes, and an Appendix relating to the C ha- 
racter of the Church of England, as distinguished both from 
other Branches of the Keformation and from the modern 
Church of Rome. Fourth edition, corrected. In 1 vol. price 
10s. 6d, boards, 


3. Sacred Literature; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down by the late Robert 
Lowth, D.D. in his Preelections and Isaiah; and an Peay ey 
of the Principles so reviewed to the [!Nustration of the New Tes- 
tament: in a Series of Critical Observations on the Style and 
Structure of that Sacred Volume, In | vol. 8vo. new edition, 
price 12s. boards, 


4. Pastoral Instructions on the Character 
and Principles of the Church of greg selected from his 
former Writings. In | vol. price 7s. boa: 

___ Seabee for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Bows 


x he Second Edition, price 4s. 6d, 


GILVIO. PELLICO’S NARRATIVE of 
his TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT. 


*« This book ought to be read by every Englishman,”—Metro- 
politan Magazine. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Presents for the Young. 


M" ISS MITFORD’S AMERICAN 
STORIES. First Series, for Young Children. 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. bound. 


li. 
Miss Mitford’s American Stories. For Young 
Persons above Ten, 3 vols. > mg bound. 


Letters on Btomolgy With Coloured 


Plates, 5s, 


First Lines of tose, by Robert Mudie. 


6s. bound, 


Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, by 
Mrs. SARGANT. 3s, 6d. silk 


Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets, with 
Engravings. 7s. bound, 


VIL. 
Mudie’s Guide to the Observation of Nature. 
3s. 


Mrs. Sargant’s Tales for Young Ladies. 
9s. bound. 


IX. 
Selections descriptive of the most remark- 
able Phenomena of Nature. 3s. 6d. 





Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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yr 
N ESSAY on the PHY SIOLOGY 
of the IRIS, with a different view of its Relations and 
Sympathies from the one usually received; and an attempt to 
establish a New Theory of the Action of Light apon the Eye. 
Read before the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
anchester, November 1833, 
By JOHN W rowng 
Assistant Surgeon to the M: c. &c. 
London: Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ ‘Court; 
Renshaw and Rush, Strand; Churchill, Princes Street, Soho 
Square. Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham; and Webb and 
Simms, Manchester. 


‘ 








On the 31st December was published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CCXVII. For January, 1834. 


No. 1. —— Ee Edmund 


Contents. 
The _ Odyssey. 
of N 


I. Sotheby's Homer. | 
Borke. Part 7.—III. 
at St. Helena. By a a mv. Voyage from. ts Sa to Cepha- 
lonia, ~*~ Narrative of a Visit, in 1823, to the Seat of War in 
Greece, By J. H. Browne, Esq. Part 1.—V. Hints to the Aris- 
tocracy. A Retrospect of Forty Years, from the First of January, 
1934,—V1. P. es from the Diary ofa late Physician. —. 
15. The = Bride. — VII. The Hindu Drama. No. 2 
The To 

Printed for for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, 

Strand, London. 
Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 

In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth 
Published Jan. 1, forming Vol. 50 of the above, . 1. of 


ISTORY of ROME. 


In 2 vols. 
~ ahiidattnan 
Europe duiing | the Middle "Ages, Vol. II. 
On F 
History of Natural Philosophy, by Professor 


Powell, Oxford, | vo! 
London, Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Dedicated to the Queen. 
HE ROYAL LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


and Archives of the Court of St. James; with Title, 
Index, &c.; completing the Sixth Volume of the Work, and the 
First of the New Series, is now publishing, price 2s, 6d. by 
. Sams, Bookseller to the King. 


The Sixth Volume complete, containing 
several hundred Tales, Essays, &c., by the most distinguished 
writers in eanitinates 41. 108. 


Mrs, , Markham’ 's ; Histories for Young Persons. 
NGLAND. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 16s, 
France, a New Edition, 2 vols. 16s. 
Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s His- 


tories of France and England. 
By Mrs. CALLCOTT. 
2 vols. 

“ These works are constructed on a plan which is novel, and, 
we think, well chosen. They are ae into chapters, and at 
the end of each chapter is subjoi a by 
the matter of the preceding text. By this arrangement a con- 
secutive narrative is kept up, while, at the same time, every 
thing interesting connected with each reign is made the subject 
of discussion and examination; thus much —- and crag 
information is imparted, without i t i 
perplexing the progressive steps of the history. ‘We are glad to 
tind that these excellent little Histories are leservedly pees 
they cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for the 
perusal of youth, while readers of more advanced age may find in 
— pages much that is novel and entertaining.” — Journal of 
Education, 








John Mumay. Albemarle Street. 





Mrs. . Rundell’s Economical Cookery for Families. 
A new edition, being the Fifty-seventh, revised throughout, with 
ray as Additions, in small 8vo. with Ten Plates, price only 


“NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC 


COOKERY, comprising upwards of 1400 valuable 
Receipts, under the following heads :— 


Fish. 9. Sweetmeats, Preserves, &c. 
Meats. 10. Cakes and . 

Poultry and Game. 11. Home Brewery and Wines. 
Soups and Gravies. 12. Dairy and Poultry-yard. 
Sauces, Pickles, &c. 13. Cookery for the Poor and 
Pastry, Puddings, &c. Sick. 

French Cookery. 14. Miscellaneous Receipts, and 
Vegetables. Directions for Servants. 


To which is prefixed, an ‘* Essay on Domestic Economy and 
Household Management,” comprising many plain Receipts and 
practical Instructions, which will be found particularly useful to 
the Mistress of a Family. 

WRITTEN BY A LADY FOR HER DAUGHTERS, 

* This is really one of the most practically useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject. The lady who has written 
it has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy; she has given 
her directions in a plain, sensible manner, that every body can 
understand; and these are not confined merely to cookery, but 
are extended to a variety of objects in use in Families, by which 
means the utility of the book is very much increased indeed.”— 
British Critic 

“ OF this truly useful book, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies have been sold. Probably no other work on the 
Subject was ever so well received, Although one of the oldest of 
its class, the constant attention which has been paid to the im- 

of each di edition, and the numerous addi- 
tions made to it from time to time, enable this work to retain its 
pre-eminence, whilst the low price at which it is sold makes it 
accessible to the means of every one. The bare fact of the num- 
ber of copies sold must be a sufficient proof of its excellence to all 
good housewives, without any recommendation from us; it is, in 
fact, a book indispensable to every well-regulated kitchen. A 
new chapter on French Cookery seems particularly to merit at- 
tention.” —Leeds Mercu 


Sue Se EE 





8vo. 8s, 6d. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR, on a NEW 
PRINCIPLE, calculated to FACILITATE the Ac- 
quirement of the LANGUAGE by the ENGLISH STUDENT. 
By ©, F. BECKER, M.D. 

« Becker’s Grammar is the work of a philologist and philoso- 
pher, and we greatly prefer it to any of the theoretical Grammars 
we have ever seen. ere we now to begin to learn German, we 
should seek aid, in preference, from ker, before any other 
that we are acquainted with, though we have on our shelves a 
German Grammar that has passed through upwards of twenty 
editions.” —Spectator, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 8vo. 8. 6d. 
ECTURES on the COINAGE of the 
GREEKS and ROMANS, Delivered in the University 


of Oxford, 
y EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and Camden Professer of 
Ancient History. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. ee ong a am at many coloured, 


HE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY ; 
ontaining Figures and Descriptions of new, rare, pe 
little Ecos Plants, from various parts of the World, particularly 
of such as are useful i in Commerce, in the Arts, in Medicine, or 
in Domestic Economy. 
By Professor HOOKER, of Glasgow. 
The Numbers may be had separate, price 10s. 6d. 

“* We draw our readers’ attention to this most valuable work: 
and although its merits have fully blish 
amongst the cultivators of botany, we esteem it a duty to the 
cause of this elegant science to recall it to their notice. The 
botanical plates are excellent.” — Asiatic Journal, 

Jolin Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2d aE 2 vols. post Svo. 15s. 
KETCHES of ERSIA. 
By a late Sir JOHN BABY 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Christmas Presents for Children and Young Persons. 


ARRY OWEN;; or, the Snow Woman, 
and Poor Bob vey » Chimney cae er. Christmas Sto- 
y MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
With Woodcuts, 1 a Printed to ol with 
«“ Early = 2s. 6d. 


Bertha’s Journal during a‘Visit to her Uncle, 
comprising a Variety of interesting Information for Young Per- 
sons, Arranged for every Day in the Year. A new edition, 
3 vols, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound. 

IIl. 

The History of the late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, Nelson, and ees in the style of ** Stories for 
Children.” 1! vol. ee a d. 


Gospel Stories; an “Attempt to render the 


chief Events of the Life of our Saviour Lligib 


Price 4s. 6d, 
BARHAM'S GREEK GRAMMAR. An 
I duction to Greek G » on a new Plan, for 

the Use of Schools and Private Students 

By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B, Cantab. 
Sold by Hunter, St. Paul’s C hurchyard. 
a * In ‘this. work the Greek Verb is greatly simplified, being 
of the fictiti tenses which are exhibited on the 
common plan. No knowledge of Latin is pre-supposed; and the 
whole is particularly adapted for the aly of the Greek Testa- 
ment. 








Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological eum - the Bible, 
in One Volume. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1. 4s. cloth boards, 


HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 


Old and New Testaments, eovanel in eee A and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a $I Sey dividing 
the Sacred Volume into et Lana h 3 dail 

By the Rev. GE NSENDO M i a 
Prebeodary of an as ive of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Peal’s Charchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
The New Testament may be had separately, tee 6s. boards. 
*,* The larger Edition of the A 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. _ boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2/. 
each. 





Ramsey's Hution's Mathematics. 
In a very large vol. 8vo. price only 15s. boards, 


COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
— for the Use ~ ba Royal ty ‘Academy. 
7 CHARLES TON, L ° 
Late Professor ssaiienaies sy ep Institution, 
A new edition, entire} ne 
By WILLIAM RAMSEY, B.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; 
R. Griffin, Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
- e 3s, 6d. b 
RU MEK’S “KEY ry “the FRENCH 
TONGUE, a epee pontess and corrected, 
B T. VENTOUILLAC. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho’ Square; use and Co.; and 
Poole and Edwards, . Ave Maria Lane. 


Meadows’ Nugent's Dictionar; ry. 
In 1 thick vol, 18mo. the 6th edition, peice 7s. in cloth boards, 
or bound and lettered, 7s. 6; 


EADOWS’ NEW FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on 

the Basis of Nugent's, with many new Words in general Use: in 
— Parts—French and English, English and French ; exhibit- 
ing the Pronunciation of the French in pure English Sounds, the 
Parts of Speech, Gender of French Nouns, ri lar and irregular 
Conjugation of Verbs, and Accent of Engli Words. To which 

is eg Principles of French P ion, and an abrid 


Gram 
By F.C. MEADOWS, M.A. 
Of the University of Paris. 
London : eee for T. and T. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 








an 
to Young Children. A new — 1 vol. half- Est 3s. oa. 


Stories for Children, from the History of 
England. 11th edition, ——— 3s. 


Hymns, written ond: adapted to the Weekly 
Church Service of oe fi ear. By Bishop Heber. Sthedition. In 
a pocket volume, 2s, 6 

vil. Boe 

The Poetical Primer, consisting of Short Ex. 
tracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, selected and arranged 
progressively, for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Lawrence. 8d 
edition, 18mo. 3s, 


VIII. 
Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
1. England. 4th edition, 2 vols. 16s. boards. 
2. France. A 3d edition, 2 vols. 16s. 
3. Spain. On the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s 


Histories of Englandand France. By MariaCallcott. 2 vols. 16s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





‘oolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. a new edition, 
‘ACTS i in various SCIENCES to assist the 
MEMORY. 
** Condensation is the wees of time and experience, which re- 
jects what is no longer essenti 
Printed for Jobn Muray, Albemarle Street. 


Illust d by Two Hund 


Bvo. 188, 
A SECOND SERIES of FABLES, original 
and selected. 
By the late JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
The Illustrations from Designs by Mr. Northcote and 
ervey. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


d and Eighty Engravings on Wood, 





d edition, with Renaitiahann; te 


ETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Also, a new edition, in 1 Mee royal 18mo, with Eighty 


c. Addressed to Sir 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


its, 
Letters on Natural Magic. 
Walter Scott, by Sir David Brewster. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





12mo. price 12s. sew 


PERE SCELTE dell’ ‘Abate PIETRO 
METASTASIO di Bont LDO ZOTTI. Querta 

Edizione. Revista da GUIDO SORELLI. 

London: Dulau and Co, Soho y on Whittaker and Co. Ave 
Maria Lane; J. Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and J. Booker, 
New Bond Street. 

Dr. Harris's Dictionary of Natural } Hidory. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, embellished with 
One Hundred and ad Cuts, price 7, 6d. boards, or 10s. 6d. in 
Turkey morocco, of 

DICTIONARY of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the BIBLE; or, a Description of all the 

Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, Trees, Plants, 

lowers, Gums, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Sacred 

Scriptures. Collected from the best Authorities, and Alphabeti- 


cally arranged, 
By THADDEUS comcegeed HARRIS, D.D. 
A new edition, with Cor bie Additions, 
By JOSIAH CONDER. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 78, Cheapside; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and John Cumming, Sa 





12mo. price 5s. bou 


THEORETICAL he "PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein 

the Rules are a “ys cay vo and the principal Diffi- 

—— decisi of the French Aca- 
dem. By M. DE TEVIZAC. 

‘Twentieth edition, with 

Improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Baldwin and Cradock, Paternos- 
ter eg J. Cumming, Dublin ; and Oliver and Boyd » Edin. 
burgh. 





Aditi 


and 








Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels complete, with superb 
Embellishments, in Eighteen vols. 


‘TH TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 

EDGEWORTH, complete in 18 monthly volumes, of 5s. 
each, handsomely bound in water-lined cloth and lettered. The 
Illustrations are drawn by W. Harvey, and aved in the first 
style of excellence, by C. Rolls, Goodyear, H. rere Finden, 
Goodall, Bacon, Englehart, &c. 

*.* This elegant edition corresponds in size and illustration 
with Lord Byron’s Works and the Waverley Novels, and cannot 
fail to be a desirable acquisition to all libraries. As a present for 
youth it is unexceptionable; and for the drawing-room table, no 
set of books can be more appropriate. 

London; Baldwin and Cradeck; and other Proprietors, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ee e. m= ‘3 ee ait. 3 
vO. wet 


os the 3d ei 
"MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 


A the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
+ of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians 


of G; 
By W. 8. GILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norha: 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chandigetls 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
II. price 1s. 6d. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY ;  enetatateg.L, 
Trio, Purcell, II. Duet, Haydn. "an. Anthem, Nares. 
IV. Duet, Marcello. V. Sacred Song, Neukomm. VI. Choral, 
Himmel. (Continued Monthly. 
» John W. Parker; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; 
Dublin, W. Carey, jun. and Co. 


HE ‘HORTICULTURAL “JOURNAL, 

and Florist’s ister, No. VII. price One Shilling, rs 

now —— by C. F. Westley, 165, Strand, with two beauti- 
fully coloured Engravings. 

Sold ‘by all Reckssllers. 





Price 4s. boards, 


HYMED PLEA for TOLERANCE. 


«« This is not of the common order of poetry. The 
dialogues display an excellent spirit, clear*and liberal views; 
and, with scholar-like —. poetical talent of that manly and 
Fe ate texture, which is becoming precious in proportion to its 

tS "—Tait’s Magazine. 

e hold that we confer very high praise, when we say, that 
with this book in our hands, at times we actually thought we 
were perusing the polished verses of the Bard of Twickenham, 
There are couplets in the poem that will, or ought to become, 
aphorisms; and that, when once read, cannot be forgotten. The 
verses, indeed, display wonderful powers of condensation.”— 
Metropolitan. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Railways. 
Published +f. Brown and Syrett, 17, Old Broad Street, City, 
to be had of all Booksellers, price 6d. 

ECESSITY for, and ADVANTAGES 
b be derived from, RAILWAYS; especially that from 
to Greenwich, as forming a Viaduct rom the Heart of 
the Metropolis, and a Toll-Gate to all the Railways which may 
be constructed South of London, as well as the Direct Communi- 

cation with Paris, and the whole Continent of Europe. 


Mirth for Christmas Consumption. 
Just published, price ~ 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. coloured, 


rt il. of 
PEEP into ALFRED CROWQUILL’S 
Containing fou sheets full of practical puns, and comic ge 
as morsels o 





racter, 
mirth ‘tor’ Christmas pon ong 
“A series of facetious sketches. Most of the groups are ex- 
ind some of the tigures are worthy of George 


ng am Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
*,° A few Copies of Part I. are still on sale. 





rice 15s. elegantly bound 
HE LANDSCAPE ALBUM for 1834; 


or, Great Britain Illustrated: in a Series of Fifty-nine 
Views. 


LA W. WESTALL, A.R.A. 
With i of each 
By THOMAS MOULE, > 
*,* The great success tame 6 former be oe has encouraged 
the proprietors to produce the present, w! Cy will be 
pods pepeed y= Tard me Caan — 
and beauty of the Work peculiarly tit for a present or 
ve ee VE ee e of the a 
contains more than double the number lates, while it is much 


in 5 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street ; of whom may be had, the few 
remaining Copies of the first Volume. 


ey 





Now ready, the Fourth Edition, for 1834, in 2 vols., comprisi 
all the New Creations, beautifully printed, and illustrat 
with Se saeeate of 1,500 Engravings. Price 2/. 10s. bound in 


LAR. BURKE'S PEERAGE and BARON.|§ 
ETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
This work comprises three times the number of Families that 
—_ vadlagerd before been Presented to the public in any one publi- 
tion of a similar d It every family in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary ho- 
nours, and every individual in the remotest degree allied to 
these families. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Library of Irish Romance. 
On the Ist of January, in 3 vols. pos t8vo. age only 12s. bound, 
ERD y RY hs at ll. Lis. 6d, 


yste ioe in IRELAND, 
... E. E. CROWE, Esq. 
ing the Second Number of the 
Irish ‘National Tales and Romances, 
peteenee: see in 19 vols. 
A Collection tine ted Modern Works, intended 


to accomplish, a3 far as ible, for ke Story, what Sir Walter 
Scott has done for sat posible jonal History. 


The First Number 
The Nowlans, : and Peter of er of the Castle, 


ape nm Banim, Esq. 
In 3 vols. bound, for 1 originally published at 1/. 11s. 6d, bds. 
The Third one for February 1, will contain 


The C: the same / Author. 
Also for 12s 
Published for H. Colbura, by R. Sag and sold by all 
Booksellers, 











Re 


Select Library of Modern Fiction. 
On the Ist of January, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price rote 12s. bound, 
Y CHARLO at U. 11s. 6d. boar s 
ADY OTTE B U RY’S 
celebrated Novel of «‘ Flirtation.” 
Porutog the January Number of Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 
A Collection of the most celebrated Works of living Authors, 
pares at a lower rate than the Waverley Novels. 


—$—$—_ 
On the 3ist of D b _— 6s. the Twenty. 


A Me? BRITISH “CRITIC.-QUARTERLY 


ub THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICaL 


— :—Waddington’s History of the Women '’s Epic 
Poem—Miss Aikin’s Memoir of the Court of Char aa 
son's Exposition : of St. a Epistle to the ne aa 








WV orks already published in this Collection, and seld 
Originally publiched on 
3s. d. 


6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
7 0 
6 
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Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, 3 vols. 12s. bound 

———_—— De Vere, 3 vols. 12s. bound ..... 

Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham, 3 vols. 12s. bound 

————— Disowned, 3 vols. 12s, bound ... 

———_——— Devereux, 3 vols. 12s. bound ... 

Mx. Lister’s Granby, 3 vols. 12s. bound 

———__—. Herbert Lacy, 3 vols. 12s. bound . ° 

Mr. D'’Israeli’s Vivian Grey, 4 vols. 16s. bound .... 

Mr. Grattan’s Highways and Byways, 3 vols. 12s. bound 

Mr. Horace Smith's Brambletye House, 3 vols. 12s. bound 
Published for H. Colburn, by RK. Bentley, and sold by all. 

Booksellers. 


The ‘Polish Revolutionary W 


AVAL and MILITARY GAZETTE. — 


With the tirst No. of the New Year, (Jan. 4) the Naval 
and Military Gazette will be increased in size to a Royal Quarto 
of Sixteen papes; which will enable Subscribers to have their 
Numbers bound into a handsome Volume, forming a complete 
Record of all i matters d with the two Services, 
india, and the Colonies. By this improved mode of printing, 
~~ scope will ty given to es — topics of the a so 


6 
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and M ‘he Book of Jasher—Versions of rd 
Psalms—Lives of Eminent 2 ial by a Dissenter— 
Melvill” 's Sermons—The Poor Laws 

* Inthe Ecclesiastical Rec: ord (instead of the Lists of Pre. 
ferments, Ordinations, &c.) will now be found—1}. A Summary 
of Events connected with the Church and the cause of C on 
anity, forming a brief, but 1 His: 
of the present period—2. Notices of all er principal new Thee 
logical Works, under a methodical arrangement. 
G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ ae hurchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
ee 2s, 6d. of a new and improved series of 

this seen hed Miscellany; embellished with a View of 
the Interior of the King’s Library, British Museum; and con. 
taining the Unpublished Diary of Thomas Green of Ipswich ; 
Original Letters of Franklin and William Penn; an Account of 
the formation of the Royal Library ; Memorials ‘of Literary Cha. 
racters, No. Debarcation of the Corpse of Lord Byron, the 
Duels and Marriage of Sheridan, and Letters of Hannah Moore; 
Observations on the proposed Destruction of Churches in the 
City of London ; and several articles of more than ordinary in. 
terest to the Historian and Antiquary. Reviews of Walpole's 
eeter ce with Sir Horace Mann; Howitt’s History of 





Printed for J., 








the 4 Army and Navy than has dag omy pli a With the next 
No. will be 10: ing Narrative of the late 
Polish Revolutionary War, no an Oflicer who was actively en- 
gaged in all its principal rage The voter inte affording | the 
mos 





ed a 





y i} 
early Orders should be fenardel to the Newsnen; by whom this 
Paper can be obtained throughout the United Kingdom, and all 
the Colonies, free of postage. 





8mo. price 4s. boards, 


ACCOLTA di FAVOLE, SCELTE 
FRA QUEELE di PIGNOTTI, & 
London: Dulau and Co. Soho Square; P. Rolandi, Berners 
Street; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough 
Street 


Mrs. Child’s Frugal ett. 
Price 2s, in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, 


‘THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 


to those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
By Mrs. C 
Author of the «* Mother’s Book,” “ Girl's Own Book,” &c. 

The 10th edition, newly arranged by the author, to *which is 
added, Hints to Persons of moderate Fortune, &c. This little 
work is reprinted and published at the suggestion of a highly dis- 
Racotenen member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 

now! 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside; N. Hailes 

Piccadilly; and R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 








n 8vo. price 8s. hound 


ENOIR’S "LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLE- 
id, MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. Seventh 


Counters to "ditto, { in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 








rtrait of Captain Ross. 
RAS SER S MAGAZINE, 
vo 2 XLIX. for January, 1834, price 2s. 6d. contains: 
1.T te and Prospects of = Present Condition of the 
Tosyisng 5 _ 1834. |People. By the Author of “Old 
Dream 


Reiley Experience.” Class I. 
— The Wanderer'’s Ro- n Cities and Towns. 
maunt 


X. ‘Thames Fishing. By the 
iv ” Ensign O’Donoghue's B+. of « Gleanings in Na- 
Last Communication 


jtural History.” 
° — and Manners in g 
Ame 


X. Extraordinary ae of 
rica. order Beauty. By the Et- 

VI. Gallery of Literary Cha- trick Shepherd. 
racters, No. XLIV. Captain) XI. Men and Manners. A 
8S. Series of Satires. Satire I, 

VII. Members of the North- XII. Notes written on the 
- Union, No. II. W. A. Mit- Last Day of the Year Thirty- 

hell, T. Hepburn, T. Double- three. 
day, Charles Larkin. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


Now athe, Monthly, under the Semmens of Her Most 
owe ay ae sets the Queen, at 1s. small, 1s, 6d. large, and 
a . 


7 + 
YHE BO! TANIC GARDEN ; or, Magazine 
of Flowering Plants, cultivated in the open ground of 
Great Britain; containing exquisitely coloured Figures of Orna- 
mental Herbaceous Plants and Shrubs, adapted to the Garden 
and Shrubbery, or valuable for their virtues; with Tabular 
Views of their native Country, Height, Time of Flowering, Du- 
ration, and Date of Iatroduction; also, their Systematic and 
Popular Names, History, Qualities, Mode of Culture, and such 
other Information as may be interesting to the Botanist, useful to 
the Cultivator, or ase to the general Reader. 
AUND, F.L.S. 

To each Number is now added, an Auctarium; every page of 
which may be said to overflow with Information on Horticultural 
and other subjects, partly original, and partly condensed from 
New Publications. 


The Auctarium is annexed without extra Charge. 

Part IX. eit be ready, in boards, on the 20th instant. Large, 
19s.; small, 13s. All the previous Volumes, Parts, or Numbers, 
can be had. ‘0. 109, being the first Number of the tenth Part, 
will appear on the Ist of January. 

Nos. 97 to 108, are in the Bordered Form, and con- 
stitute a splendid Volume. Price, in half Turkey morocco, 35s, 
The whole of the back Numbers will be re-issued in this embel- 
lished style. Nos. 1, 2, 3, will aj a with No. 109, on the lst of 
January ; and three or m umbers will be completed every 


month. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Sherwood and Co. 








; and other new works. Retrospective Review—Mr, 
Martin’ 's Catalogue of Privately Printed Books; May’s Tragedy 
of Antigone; and Library of Mr. Caldecott and Mr, Heber, 
Obituary of Persons deceased, including the late Richard Heber, 
Esq.: and the usual matters of record. 

William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


For the Use of Schools. 
Shortly will be published, 
ROSODY, and the leading Points of 
CONSTRUCTION in HEROIC and ELEGIAC 
VERSE, briefly developed, according to the PRINCIPLES 
advocated by HERMANN. To which will be added, Prac. 
tical Observations on the — —_ Selection of Terms, and 


their elegant C in 
By the Rev. W-c. “SMITHERS, 
(Master of a School at Greenwich) ; Author of the « —- 
Manual, i ded for in the U: 
higher Classes in Schools,” &c. 











In a few days will be e published, — Sixteen Shillings, bound 
and gilt, with the Arms at the head of each Peerage, 


HARPE'S PRESENT PEERAGE of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1834. In One Volume; to 
which is prefixed, a New and Comprehensive List of the Mar. 
riages of Commoners with the Daughters of the Nobility. 
Published by John Andrews, John Hatchard and Son, Simp- 
kin and Marshall, N. - Hailes, and John Sharpe. 





Preparing { for immediate publication, 
E 


A By the Author of “ — and Daughters.” 
a ‘Biography. 
By Sir — Brydges. 


Visits and Sketches "4 Home and Abroad. 
By Mrs, Jameson, 
Author of « oe of Women.” 


The Language of Flowers, 


With me > ~ Plates. 
Saunders and Otley, Public 3 Conduit Street. 





» Waterloo Place, Jan. 4th. 
LLAN CUNNINGH AM’S EDITION 
of BURNS. — Volume One of this splendid Work will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th, price Five tere It is re- 
spectfully requested that early Orders may be sent to ksellers. 


In the Press, 8vo. er 
NEW VOLUME, being the THIRD, of 
SERMO 
By the =e CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M 
At the same time will be published, a New Edition SeVolecT. &ll. 


Also, by the same Author, post 8vo. 6s. 
Considerations on Miracles. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Elegant Christmas Pres: 
In a few days, in —— 9 — h Engraving from Designs by 


ALES and POPULAR FICTIONS: 


their from country to 
country. 





By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
Author tee The Fairy Mythology,” ke. &e. 
Printing for Whittaker and bo. Ave Maria Lane. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, ot 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Stree, 
Waterloo Bridge, mony and 13, South "Moulton Street, 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange: z 
Ma gh, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and ©. 
Black, a ea g Smith ~~ Son, D. and Patterson 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , J. Cumming, Dublin. Agent 
Jor America, O. Rich, 1%, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





